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Preface 



Tennessee state University Center of Excellence- 
Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged was awarded a Grant 
to Plan for a Regional (Appalachian) Educational 
Laboratory. The National Institute of Education has 
designated Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia and West 
Virginia as the States which comprise the Appalachian 
Region. During the planning phase, numerous documents 
were perused and/or utilized to ascertain information 
which would enhance the acquisition of information which 
reflects the mission, functions and governance 
structures of laboratories as well as the socioeconomic 
and educational data pertaining to the region. m 
addition, the work scope of the project entailed 
conducting a Think Tank and a Needs Assessment Interview 
via extensive consultations with knowledgeable 
organizations and individuals. The results of the 
aforementioned endeavors contained herewith reflect the 
range and depth of documents utilized for the 
accomplishment of this project. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



1.0 Grant to Plan for an Educational Laboratory in 

the Appalachian Region 

Tennessee state University was awarded a "Grant to 
Plan for an Educational Laboratory" for the Appalachian Region. 
The National Institute of Education has recently redefined the 
Appalachian Regioh. The Appalachian Region currently consists of 
four States: Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
The work scope of the grant entailed conducting (l) a needs 
assessment interview via extensive consultations with 
knowledgeable organizations and individuals, (2) Think Tank, (3) 
indepth reviews of relevant research and literature, (4) 
secondary analyses of existing data, and (5) organization design 
activities. 

Implementation of the aforementioned activities 
resulted in the accomplishment of the five major objectives of 
the grant. They are delineated as follows: 

1. To determine the major social, economic and educational 
characteristics of the Appalachian Region; 

2. To identify the most persistent educational problems for 
which laboratory services are most needed; 

3. To determine the adequacy of existing research and 
development in the region; 

4. To identify promising strategies for the organization focus, 
operation and services of the laboratory, and 

5. To explore the potential for relationships with other 
appropriate organizations in the Appalachia. Highlights of 
information and data gathered are contained within these 
three final reports (i.e. Part One of Three. Part Two of 
Three and Part Three of Three) . 



1*1 Needs Assessment Survey 

One of the primary objectives of the planning 
activities of the planning grant entailed conducting a needs 
assessment interview via extensive consultations with 
knowledgeable organizations and individuals. These interviews 
were conducted throughout each of the four states (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia) within the Appalachian 
Region. The consultations were conducted through the combined 
use of site visits and personal interviews, group discussions and 
telephone conversations. 

A judgmental sample of organizations were selected for 
inclusion in this study. Knowledgeable representatives of the 
following organizations were identified and consulted within each 
state. The follow ng subsections delineates a partial listing of 
organizations which were visited or contacted via telephone. A 
total of 70 organizations participated in the needs assessment. 
(Refer to Appendix D for a complete listing of organization 
and/ or participants by state of the study). 

1 . Parents 

a. Parent-Teacher Associations 

b. Associationof Children with Learning Disabilities 

2 . Students 

a. Student Governments of various Institutions of higher 
education 

b. Area High School student Council 

3 . Legislators 

a. House Education Committee 

b. Senate Education Committee 



4. Research Centers 

a. Memphis State University- 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 

b. University of Virginia — 
Evaluation Research Center 

5. State Department of Education 

a. Virginia State Department of Education 

b. West Virginia State Department of Education 

6. State Teacher Associations 

a. Kentucky Education Association 

b. Tennessee Education Association 

7. Multicultural Organizations 

a. Bureau of Jewish Education 

b. NAACP 

c. Effective Advocacy for the Handicapped 

d. Tennessee Indian Council 

A needs assessment instrument entitled "Interview 
Protocol" was designed and utilized to ascertain pertinent data. 
Four primary categories emerged. Questions 1.0 - 2.0 inquired 
about the educational strengths and sense of value placed on the 
State's Schools. Questions 3.0 - 4.0 ascertained the major 
problems, weaknesses and barriers encountered in the state f s 
1 educational system. Question 5.0 pursues information relative to 

^ programs that the participants would propose to improve 

i education. Questions 6.0 - 12.0 assesses research options which 

|^ are available to educators and to propose new and/or innovative 

programs and research topics. (Refer to Appendix A: Interview 
f Protocol for additional information.) 

L ' 

An analysis of the data is presented in Chapter 2: 
; Critical Analysis of Key Strengths and Problems of Education in 

the Appalachian Region and the Most Important Trends Influencing 
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Education. Data is presented from a statewide, regional and 
national perspective. 
1.2 Think Tank 

A "Think Tank" session was held at the Maxwell House 
Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee during the timeframe of Sunday, 
Februarv 17, 1985 through Monday, February 18, 1985. On Sunday, 
from 6:00 - 7:00 p.m., an Introductory Meeting was held. Two 
brainstorming and discussion sessions were held on Monday 
commencing at 8:00 a.m. and concluded at 4:30 p.m. 

The participants in the Think Tank represented 
individuals from predominantly Black and white institutions as 
well as institutions located in rural and urban settings. In 
addition, the participants were almost evenly distributed between 
males and females. As a result the participants represented a 
cross section of the population. Refer to Appendix E: Listing 
of Universities Participating in the Think Tank Meeting. The 
discussion and brainstorming session focused on the 
identification of Appalachian most persistent educational 
problems and needs, the exploration of potential relationships 
between various organizations within the region and the 
development of innovative and promising strategies to organize, 
focus and operate an educational laboratory in the Appalachian 
Region. The sessions elicited responses which represented 
various perspectives. They included (1) urban, (2) rural, (3) 
I multicultural, (4) higher education and K-12. During the final 

I session of the "Think Tank," all of the needs identified were 

grouped within the twelve major recurring themes. The recurring 
themes and some of their respective subgrouping of needs are 

O 4 
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listed below. 



Recurring Themes 

1. Teacher Preparation - inservice, preservice curriculum 

a. Programs to assist in application of research <nd 
exemplary programs in the classroom 

b. classroom management 

2. Community Support & Involvement 

a. Need for parental and community involvement 

b. High tech cooperation (schools and industry) 

3. Equal educational opportunities, resources, quality of 
programs ainority issues 

a. Programs dealing with techniques of working with 
different kinds of groups 

b. Generate more data relative to minority groups. (across 
all components) 

4. Evaluation Issues - application of testing, use of testing 
impact on minorities * 

a. After school program to help students pass 
proficiency tests 

b. Evaluation process for all teachers 

5. Public School Curriculum issues 
Effective Schools Research 
Vocational Education -vs- Traditional 
Early Childhood Education 

a. Programs to help districts implement master plan 

b * s ?*5" audit ing and review board for community (not 
with local system) to audit curriculum programs 

C * Mor « r ««°urces for Special Education - learning 
disabilities, vision training 

d. System to give bet' ar start in early years 

e. Magnet schools - gifted education 

f. School reorganization 
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6 . Funding 

a. Foundation for soliciting funding to help solve the 
problems of women entering job market 

b. Force local districts to comply with minimum 
standards to receive funding 

7. Basic skills/achievement issues 
Skills, how to learn, 
Education/employment relationship 

a. Remedial programs for low achievers 

b. Technical assistance in basic skill areas 

c. Tutorial programs to improve student achievement 

8. Leadership issues - principals 
Central office staff - staff development 

a. Inservice development for administrators and school 
board 

b. Student discipline (policies) 

9. Drop out - adult literacy issues 

Teaching as a profession - condition of employment for 
teachers 
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a. Accountability measures - tying more money to better 
performance 

b. Help public relations for teaching profession 

c. Provide a place for teachers, future and experienced 
meet, handle burnout 

[ 11. Cultural Diversity 

a. Improved teacher education programs • 

[ multicultural training program - inservice. 

[ preservice, administrators 

, b. Program for disadvantaged *nd socio-economic racial 

! groups - tutorial, basic skills 

t 

12. Politics of education - involved in all issues 

government control, centralisation - erosion of local 
control 

a. Special Education network to aline connections 
between politics and programs for Special Education. 

ERIC 6\ 6 l3 



b. Have on-going oversight by state legislators - to 
assess progress of implementing educational reform 

A complete listing of all of the identified needs is included in 

Appendix Ls Think Tank — Recurring Themes. 

Further analyses of the data collected during the 

Think Tank in conjunction with the lata from the Needs Assessment 

Survey is presented in Chapter 2 of this document. Data is 

presented from a statewide, regional and national perspective. 

Chapter 2 

Critical Analysis of Key Strengths and Problems of 
Education in the Appalachian Region and the Most 
Important Trends Influencing Education in Appalachia 
Over the Next Five to Ten Years 

2.0 Overview 

National, regional and State education reform 
initiatives are, of course, directed to problems in education 
that need to be resolved. Eduction reform initiatives also 
reflect educational strengths tha support the development of the 
solutions the reforms are designed to achieve. 

During 1983, deep-seated dissatisfaction and 
controversy over the quality of public education, widespread and 
sincere public concern about complex domestic problems, efforts 
of professional educators, and in-depth media coverage of 
education and other pressing domestic issues culminated in an 
unprecedented education roform movement. Individuals and groups 
i historically divided by differences in educational orientations 

j and philosophies, and members of the public, private and business 

communities joined together across the nation to achieve the goal 
of excellence in education. Characterized by negotiation, 
cooperation, commitment to sustain change and innovation, the 
reform movement that has ensued promises to leave no State, no 
community, no organization and no individual engaged 
f euucational endeavors untouched by its effort to ar? v #ve 

excellence. 

r The reports of the National Commission on Excellence 

in Education, "A Nation at Risk", and Governor James B. Hunt's 
Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, Action for 
Excellence, tapped deep public concern about the nation's public 
schools. A tidal wave of school reform promises to once again 

I renew American education. Local school boards, State school 

boards and state legislative bodies are demanding comprehensive 

I reform initiatives including increased academic course 

! requirements for secondary schools, teacher education reforms, 
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and performance-based pay. Evidence of the depth of the reform 
efforts is the extent of the response of the public, the press 
and broadcasting media, and the broad range of educational 
professionals: 

o A Fall 1983 poll by the Public Policy Analysis 
Service indicates concern among all population 
groups that the future of the Nation is threatened 
by declining education. 

o The National Conference of State Legislators 
reported in October, 1983, that education, along 
with crime and unemployment ranks at the top of the 
nation's domestic agenda. 

o The media response has extended beyond simply 
citing the exi3tence of the reports, and the 
reaction to the a. 

o A Department of Education review of 45 different 
newspapers indent ified over 700 articles related 
to A nation at Risk. Major periodicals devoted 
extensive space to the issues. Network television 
coverage has been extensive, particularly in the 
spring and summer of 1983. Local stations 
continued to feature educational issues. 

o The education profession has responded in the 
public interest. A review of 100 articles in 
professional education journals between 

April, 1983 and the fall revealed that 

nearly half of these were on teaching. 
Many dealt with curriculum, expectations, time, 
leadership and fiscal support. 

State leadership in the Appalachian region has been in the 
j forefront of the education reform movement. Governors' messages 

) delivered to 1984 legislatures were dominated by themes of 

excellence in eduction. Each of the four States in the region 
, has responded to the challenge. The comprehensive approaches, 

the commitment of all sectors to excellence in education — State 
and local governments, the education community, parents and 
private sector industry and business — are key strengths in the 
[ region that havbe been rallied to address and resolve the 

I region's persistent educational problems. 

I 2.1 State Educational Profiles 

1 A State-by-state Analysis of key strengths and 

problems and reform initiatives in the Appalachian region is 
presented below. 

2.1.1 Kentucky 

| Kentucky has many different kinds of school districts, 
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ranging from urban Louisville to the surburban areas south of 
Cincinnati to the isolated rural communities of historical 
Appalachia. Lexington and Frankfort offer examples of school 
districts in small cities with a relatively affluent tax base and 
a sizeable professional class. Eastern and Southern Kentucky and 
the area along the Mississippi River suffer from the opposite 
syndrome - a very poor rural property base and a largely 
unschooled citizency that assigns little value to education. 

The state contains a large segment of Appalachian 
countries, and these areas are in distress economically and 
educationally. Their schools cannot afford to provide the 
instructional supplies and facilities with which to offer a basic 
- much less quality - schooling. More importantly, children in 
these districts often do not get enough to eat and sometimes are 
not adequately clothed, conditions which make the task of 
learning difficult if not impossible. Sometimes in the rural 
districts, the problems of poverty, educational deficiencies, and 
restrictive political control over the schools dovetail to create 
a near inpenetrable morass of obstacles to improvement. 

Kentucky, however is taking steps to upgrade its 
educational offerings. 

Some of the educational strengths of Kentucky are as 

follows : 



o A consensus on the need for educational revision 
and the cooperation of citizen groups and 
politicians to achieve progress. 

o Commitment of the governor and the State 
Superintendent to raising the leve. of public 
school expectations. 

o A strong public higher education system, based at 
the University of Louisville ard the University of 
Kentucky. 

o The work of the Pritchard Commission in submitting 
education proposals, encouraging state action, and 
involving concerned citizens through its program 
of "town forums." 

o Influence of the "pockets of quality" in the 
Kentucky school system is starting to spread 
through it the state; partly, this is the result 
of demographic diffusion as new business and 
population move to the countryside. 

The Kentucky Education Association (KEA) , representing 
nearly 30,000 public school teachers and educators, has prepared 
a Mandate for Educational Excellence: KEA's Call to Action, 
dated October, 10*2. KEA believes that creative solutions to 
public schools of Kentucky requires broad based p-iblic support, 



state leadership, tine, money and effort. Two immediate 
objectives of the mandate are: 

o Teacher and Professional standards including 
salaries and teaching conditions, recruitment and 
incentives and a beginningteacher program. 

o Student Competency Expectations/Testing. The KEA 
proposal includes instituting student competency 
requirements at each grade level; establishing 
maximum class sizes; updating instructional 
materials and supplies; and implementing an 
approach to Kentucky's severe dropout problem 
which allows young persons to explore their 
reasons and options. 

Longer-ranges objectives proposed are a state-wide study of 
curriculum for Kentucky schools; an examination of the issues 
involved in lengthening the school ysar; and correction of 
buildings contaminated with asbestos and formalehyde, 
particularly in poorer districts where new construction has been 
minimal . 

In October, 1983, the State Board of Education adopted 
minimum basic skills by grade as a condition for State 
accredidation. Grc.uation requirements were increased, as were 
college admissions requirements. Academic bankruptcy legislation 
enacted in 1984 mandated publication of achievement results by 
school and district. Clats size has been stipulated and more 
time is available for basics. A Governor's Commission is 
developing a Career Ladder plan for teachers to be presented to 
the 1986 General Assembly. Kentucky has a tuition loan program 
to encourage more education students to become certified or 
recertified in Mathematics and Science. For each year they 
teach, a year of the loan is forgiven. The state has initiated 
a special assistance program for ten (10) low achievement school 
districts. Special tax raising options give local school 
districts fund-raising capability. 

Kentucky's educational problems are deeply - rooted 
and tend to be concentrated in the economically - stagnant areas 
of the state. Kentucky has one of the most poorly - educated 
citizenries in the country. Some 56% of its adults do not have a 
high school diploma. The state rules for college admission 
actually encourage a prospective student to obtain a G.E.D. 
rather than a high school diploma. The state ranks last in the 
number of pupils going on to college. It follows, therefor" an 
educationally impoverished populace hither that has been content 
with a minimal performance by their schools. 

This public neglect of the schools has been reinforced 
in the past by an outdated system of political control by local 
school board superintendents. Superintendents are often 
prominent local businessmen or/and owners who possess little or 
no background in education. Kentucky ranks 42nd in per pupil 
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expenditures. This is, in part, an outcome of the reluctance of 
landowners in local districts to finance better schools through 
higher property taxes. Outdated policies, nepotism, and severely 
underfunded schools have been the chief legacies of local 
politics in education. 

A similar problem exists in high school management, 
where most administrators come from a coaching background and the 
preponderance are men. Vocational education seems to be in good 
shape statewide, since the vast majority of teachers are women, 
this fact suggests that many administrators say not nave much 
classroom experience. This "gender gap" between teachers e id 
administrators is especially pronounced in rural districts where 
it can lead to a lack of understanding and attention on the part 
of administrators toward teacher needs. 

, Kentucky has begun to take action to improve Basic 
Skills learning in the schools. However, it has vet to provide 
advanced training programs for gifted or talented students. High 
schools need to increase efforts to reach the college bound 
students with better career and academic guidance. 

^Yl* education Programs are lacking in a state where 
the adult illiteracy rate is the highest in the nation. There is 
a special need for vocational rehabilitation in communities where 
traditional livelihoods such as mining or mill work have been 
decimated by layoffs and shutdowns. 

Khile the state legislature has mandated new Basic: 
Skills requirements and teacher training standards, thess 
standards may, or may not, have much impact without continued 
action, state officials are working on a teacher evaluation and 
merit pay plan, however, as yet, the legisltature has not 
provided any new funds for education. The present governor is 
supportive of education but has not yet offered a complete 
program for changing the educational priorities of the state. 
Governors and State School Superintendents may only serve one 
term in Kentucky, so there is not always continuity on 
educational policy from one administration to the next. 

Even with favorable leadership at the state level, 
school reform may be difficult to enact in Kentucky. Local 
fina-cial support is low, almost non-existent, in some rural 
counties. An archaic tax structure that won't allow local 
districts to raise their support for education is one of the 
biggest hurdles to improvement. There are over forty general 
taxes in Kentucky, and it would seem that some measure of tax 
reform will be necessary before school finance in the state can 
be put on sound footing. 

2.12 Tennessee 

Tennessee is a socially and economically diverse state 
whose public schools display a wider range of quality. Local 
school districts vary in character from inner city to affluent 
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suburban to consolidated rural districts. Support levels also 
vary tremendously. At one end of the spectrum is Oak Ridge, 
whose city school system benefits from being in a wealthy high- 
tech community. At the lower end are the economically-strapped 
county systems of West Tennessee, the Cumberland Plateau, and the 
Highland Rim, where school facilities are often in a 'state of 
disrepair, and basic learning supplies are often unavailable. 
There are great differences even within single counties. In 
Shelby County, the Memphis inner city schools experience a 
variety of problems unknown in the outlying suburban schools. 
Since 40-50% of the school funding comes from local property 
taxes, the level of material prosperity in a given district often 
determines the quality of local education. 

Historically, the state has ranked in the lowest 
national percentiles in terms of its support for public schools. 
Teacher salaries and per pupil expenditures, two key indices of 
state support, rank from 45th to 48th among the states. The 
pockets of well-funded, quality schools are unable to offset the 
general level of medicority that prevails over much of the State 
school system. 

Key educational problems and barriers to school 
improvement in Tennessee include the following: 

o entrenched political control of local 
superintendents in some rural districts, leading 
to patronage, corruption, and an unwillingness to 
innovate ; 

o administrators and superintendents, from coaching 
or business backgrounds, who have little or no 
experience in the classroom; 

i 

i o low level of local school funding particularly in 

some rural districts; 

I o inadequate salaries and an overload of non- 

instructional duties for teachers; teacher 
"burnout" and a high attrition rate out of 
profession; 

o archaic and regressive tax structure which causes 
( increase in state school support to come from 

unpopular hikes in sales tax; lack of an income 
tax; 

o low achievement test scores, especially in reading 
math and science and the serious shortage of 
qualified teachers in these areas; 

; o low proportion of graduating high school students 

or students going on to higher education; 

j o problems specific to urban school districts, such 
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as overcrowded classrooms, student crime and drug 
abuse, and the time and expense involved with 
busing; 

o the "culture of violence" that exists in some 
metropolitan high schools, making teacher's 
control and student's attention to learning nearly 
impossible at times; and 

o waste of resources, as, for example, with the 
overbuilding of large, "comprehensive high 
schools" when adequate facilities already exist. 

With educational quality so uneven across the state, 
it is somewhat difficult to rate the entire educational system. 
The State's educational strengths are mainly in the nature of the 
potential for improvement as a result of heightened public 
interest and support as follows: 

o high level of political interest and media attention 
for education, though this has subsided somewhat 
since the passage of the governor's Education Act; - 
second term governor and General Assembly 
leadership committed to upgrading school quality; 

o recent enactment of a legislative package - 
including a career- ladder for teachers, Basic Skills 
requirements, centers of Excellence, and 
alternative schools - that may provide a framework 
for educational progress; 

o funding for these new programs through an increase 
in the state sales tax; and 

i 

o economic growth occurring in parts of Tennessee; 
affluent urban professionals moving to the state in 
r the wake of business growth will demand a higher 

j level of quality in the public schools. 

In 1981 the Tennessee legislature commissioned an 
eighteen month study of education. This effort was implemented 
nearly a year prior to "A Nation at Risk" and other reports that 
clamored for educational reform. The resulting Tennessee 
I Comprehensive Education Study (1983), provided the germinal 

; thoughts for what would become the Better Schools Program that 

was announced in January, 1983. A select Committee on Education 
of the Tennessee General Assembly recommended a major education 
[ reform bill, stronger than the program proposed by Governor Lamar 

t Alexander in January, 1984, that was based on the eighteen month 

study of the state's educational structure. By the spring of 
1984, the Tennessee legislature, with bipartisan support, 
approved and funded the Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 
1984 (CERA) ~ the legislative mandate for educational excellence 
in the State of Tennessee. 
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The Better Schools Program in Tennessee is based on 
and includes the following provisions: 



o Basic Skills First: The teacher-designed curriculum 
establishes 1300 skills in Reading and Math, 680 of 
which must be acquired. By 1990, every child must 
past a competency test prior to entering the ninth 
grade . 

o computer skills: Before ninth grade every 
child will be computer literate. 

o More Math and Science on the Secondary School Level: 
Required credits in Math and Science have been 
doubled momentarily. Incentives for Math and 
Science teachers are available. 

o Redefinition of Vocational Education Curriculum: 
Vocational education programs are being revised to 
provide training for jobs of the 80's. Funds have 
been allocated for new equipment. 

o Classroom discipline: Creative alternative schools 
for disruptive students. State-paid liability 
insurance is in place. 

o The Career Teacher Program: This program, the heart 
of the plan, is designed to attract and keep the 
beet teachers in the Tennessee public school system. 
A Career Ladder with commensurate pay has been 
instructed. More vigorous evaluations of teachers 
is being implemented, including a "probationary" 
entry year for new teachers. The program is being 
funded in part through a state sales tax. 

2.1.3. Virginia 

* Virginia ranks low on the national scale in 

traditional measurements of school quality such as teacher 
salaries, achievement est scores, retention rates, and peer 
pupil expenditures. of the four states in the Appalachian 
region, Virginia shows the greatest intra-state differences in 
its public schools. There aro really three district areas in the 
state—North, Central Urban (Richmond and Norfolk), and the rural 
mountainous west. Those in the high growth, affluent area of 
Northern Virginia are rated among the finest in the country, 
- is , n t he w * ot * rn Part of the state rank in the bottom 

20% of the nation. Thu poorer historically Appalachian districts 
bring down the level of the entire state school system. 

Educational problems tend to be divided along 
geographical and economic lines. In the cities, for instance, 
student discipline, drug and alcohol abuse, and the persistence 
of segregation are prominent problems. 
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Norfolk contains the largest naral installation in the 
country and providing educational services to meet the needs of 
military personnel and families is a special problem. Suburban 
i str Z? ts ex P erience « shortage of qualified teacher* in special 
education and advanced science and math programs. Underdeveloped 
rural areas, on the other hand, have more sereious problems with 
student underachievement, inability to hire new teachers, lack of 
sufficient remedial programs, and community apathy toward 
education. Rural districts find it especially difficult to 
retain quality faculty, because of low salaries and poor working 
conditions. Virginia's key educational problems and barriers to 
school improvement: 
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o lack of money; 

o not enough quality teachers; 

o not enough community support, involvement, and 
commitment ; 

o lack of resources and expertise to implement many 
of the legislative mandates and research findings; 
and 

o inequities in curriculum, instructional supplies, 
and equipment between rural and urban schools. 

The strong and the weak school systems are spread 
throughout the state. The strongest system are principally in 
the suburban Washington, D.c./Fairfax County area, while the 
problem areas are concentrated in rural Appalachian areas. The 
tremendous range of quality from one area to another make it very 
difficult to assign an overall rating of Virginia's educational 
system . 

Northern Virginia is an area whose schools benefit 
enormously from nearby high-tech business, Federal government 
resources, and a large urban professional population . school 
districts in this area have taken the lead in educational 
innovation in Virginia. Largely as the result of their 
influence, the State has already put into effect many of the 
reforms now being considered in other states. 

Virginia, like other states in the region, has 
undergone a major revival of interest in public education. The 
Governor has made education a focus of legislative attention in 
the past four years, and the media has helped to arouse new 
public concerns for better schools. To its advantage, Virginia 
possess a populace with a generally high level of education, an 
extensive community college system, and two nationally ranked 
universities. Although educational quality is still uneven over 
much of the State, a corps of good teachers and effective 
government leaders are taking steps toward general improvement of 
che overall system. Moreover, Virginia had taken significant 
steps to improve education long before publication of national 
reports on deficiencies in the public schools. For example, 
Standards of Learning program was initiated in 1979-1980 and 
revised standards for teacher preparation and certification 
became effective July 1, 1982. 

Virginia's Governor who has been very supportive of 
elementary and secondary education though less supportive of 
higher education, and the General Assembly have been very active 
in promoting school reform and directing policy initiatives. 
State leaders, in close cooperation with legislators in the State 
House and Senate, have fashioned some bold initiatives in 
planning for the enacted minimum "standards of quality," which 
serve as academic and organizational guidelines for every 
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district. The criteria are well-defined and carry the force of 
law. Using these rlnimum standards, the State periodically 
audits each local district to see if it is improving the quality 
of its schools. 

During 1984 and 1985, Virginia reform initiatives have 
included more vigorous graduation requirements; more demanding 
instructional programs notably in mathematics and science; and 
greater involvement of parents, business leaders and other 
citizens in education. Virginia, like Tennessee, has initiated 
reform* in Vocational/Technical Education Programs. Competency- 
based education (CBE) is the vocational counterpart of the 
Standards of Learning Program. CBE establishes an instructional 
framework for vocational education which is based on skillr 
required for successful employment. A task force compossed 
equally of representatikves from business and industry, and 
representatives from education (excluding members of the 
Department of Education), has examined Virginia's vocational 
program in light of changing technology. The State has 
initiated a Rural School Effectiveness Project, and a School- 
Industry Partnership program. Highly trained employees provide 
service to the schools, and make part-time work and research 
opportunities available to students and teachers. in turn, 
school facilities are available to business and industry for in- 
service training and physical fitness program. 

Virginia has in operation pilot dropout intervention 
projects. These "second chance projects" are innovative programs 
directed to dropouts who are neither eligible for, nor inclined 
to re-enter the public schools. School districts with the 
highest dropout rates will receive special assistance. 

v i <. I w thB Spring of 1983, planning began for a model high 
school, to be known as the Governor's Center for Educational 
Innovation and Technology. Varina High School near Richmond was 
selected because its demographic composition is representative of 
the State. The Center will demonstrate the latest research 
findings on offective methods of instruction; the value of 
cooperative involvement with business/ industry; and institutions 
of higher learning; the use of technology; and the value of 
teacher professional development efforts. 

The Commonwealth's active government intervention in 
public education can have drawbacks as with the legislatively 
imposed "standards of quality." The General Assembly mandated 
these minimum requirements for local school districts in the 
early eighties, but it only recently began to supply the funds 
necessary to implement them. Underfunded rural districts have 
found it particularly difficult to afford compliance with some of 
these new statutes. 

^ In other a«as, however, the state is moving more 

deliberately. The State Board of Education has tested pilot 
programs in advanced curriculum, career ladders for teachers, and 
high school counselling. These pilot programs that have been 

17 
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undertaken as an initial step before the State Board seeks 
general funding and enactment by the legislature. 

2.1.4 West Virginia 

West Virginia constitutes the heart of rural 
Appalachia. The entire state is mountainous, though the southern 
part is the most rugged and isolated. There are no areas of real 
urban density. Racial diversity and crowded inter-city schools 
are not part of the state's educational picture. 

West Virginia's economy is labor intensive and centers 
around heavy industries such as coal, steel, and chemicals. In 
the northern part of the state, the residents are influenced by 
and oriented towards Pittsburgh. Most residents are "blue 
collar" workers who see education as a way for their children to 
better themselves. They have fairly high educational 
expectations. The people support education and are inclined to 
be involved with the schools. 

In Southern West Virginia, the attitude is different. 
There is a low expectation for education, it m ay even be seen 
as negative, since students who do well in school often move away 
from the area. Coal mining is the mainstay occupation in this 
area, and completing one's schooling bears little relation - may 
even be a liability - to getting a good job in the mines. As a 
result, there is less support here for the school. Because of 
this value system and the precarious fiscal base in these areas, 
it is hard to obtain support for increased funding of the 
schools. 

Layoffs in the steel industry coupled with high 
emplolyment in the coal field have severely depressed the local 
economy in many districts and undercut school funding. The 
dismal economic situation in some areas has caused a drain of 
educated young people who leave to seek job opportunities 
elsewhere. Consequently, the State is top-heavy with an older 
population that is less willing to support educational 
improvement . 

+ * , The following are among West Virginia's key 
educational problems and barriers to improvement: 

o poor economic climate; a declining population and tax 
base in areas effected by industrial shutdown; 

o low school attendance and retention rates, especially 
in coals fields (dropout rate of 21% statewide) ; 

o functional adult illiteracy as high as 50% in some 
areas; this reinforces the rampant public apathy about 
education; 

o low teacher salaries (43 in nation); 
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o entrenched local leadership unwilling to finance 
quality schools; some underfunded districts have multi- 
grade classrooms and only one principal for two or more 
schools; 

o Meager economic rewards for people who stay in the 
community for high school or college; high out-of-state 
attrition of students with degrees; 

o pressing need for adult education; the steel and coal 
industries are floundering and most residents have few 
vocational options; 

o better facilities and school pi ts; 

o shortage of qualified teachers in special education; 

o low achievement among a high percentage of students; 
there are very few remediation programs in the state, 
and, as a result, the low achievers are often assigned 
to special education classes (the fact that special 
education students arc counted three times in the 
funding process reinforces this tendency) ; and 

o extraordinary fiscal burdens imposed on many districts 
by the court order to equalize the schools by 
implementing the "master plan". 

at i*. < n««.S?2Jl <U E in ? J?* }°Y P r °P ert y and income base in many 
of its districts, West Virginia makes a good effort of supporting 
her schools. The state ranks 6th in the nation in the ratio of 
"Pf"? 1 ^" 8 to P« capita income and rates well (16th 
nationally) in terms of teacher-to-pupil ratio. 

™ + * Th f JV* vir *inia Education Fund, a unique 
organization funded entirely by the private sector, assists tie 

S5 -L?5 C . ati0n ,S"r unity With ^ Programs. Sine, so much or 
the state's wealth is generated by out-of-state corporations, 

&% B fi5&i£^ future ' take a aore active role in "wStKi 

West Virginia has a strong state university system 
which can provide direction for educational reform. It also 

? ?f al a *? nta ff« in havin * only 55 school districts, as 
opposed to the welter of overlapping administrative units in 
outier states, 

adnP)lHnn ,I h ti, Ch ii f J actor working in favor of West Virginia 

^ in J recognition by public leaders that the 
school system must be upgraded for the state to remain 
economically viable. A commitment to improving the schools is 

?«^ 6 "!>,^ J?**,? 01 !?" 1 A88efflblv ' at l«8t in the educational 
leadership of the House. The statewide effort to equalize the 
schools has expanded into a multi-faceted attack on undeer- 
achievement and the traditional method of conducting education. 
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The initiative for educational reform in West Virginia 
has come, not from the governor's office, or citizen's group, but 
from a landmark court case. (Pauley vs. Bailey, 1975). a 
Circuit court ruling in the late 1970's found that the existing 
mechanism for financing state schools was discriminatory, and 
resulted in the denial of a "thorough and efficient" education in 
some districts. In 1982, a higher-court ordered the state to 
correct this disparity in educational opportunity and outlined, 
in considerable detail, the core elements of an adequate 
schooling in West Virginia. a«e 4 uaue 

1 As f result of the lawsuit, the State and the courts 
have developed a comprehensive "master plan" for upgrading and 
equalizing public education in West Virginia. The plan provides 
a policy and program context for long-range educational reforms: 

o Under the plan learning outcomes for a number of 
general program areas and vocational educa ion were 
recommended to the state Board. 

o The State Doard adopted new educational goals including 
emphasis on science, mathematics, and technology. A 
state-wide computer-assisted education network operates 
in 50 vocational centers, and will be operating in all 
schools within three years. 

o west Virginia became the first state in the nation to 
require a "C" average before students can participate 
in athletics and other extracurricular activities. 

o A model for improving schools through the application 
of school effectiveness research findings will be used 
to establish criteria. The plan also includes training 
for teachers and principals in educational strategies 
that will enhance student learning and the school 
environment. 

o Twenty-four have dealt with master teacher or career 
ladder proposals; six (6) have implemented statewide 
or pilot programs. 

oa minimum of eight jurisdictions have approved 
lengthening the school day, a minimum of seven have 
lengthening the school year, and a of eighteen have 
enacted mandates affecting the amount of time for 
instruction. 

o At least thirteen are considering changes in academic 
requirements for extracurricular and athletic programs, 
and five have already adopted more rigorous standards. 

o At least twenty-two states have enacted increased 
college admissions requirements, twelve (12) have 
proposals under consideration. 



o At least twenty-nine states have approved academic 
enrichment programs, eleven (ii) jurdisdictions have 
this improvement under consideration. 



2,2 Most Important Trends and Programs for Education in 

the Appalachian Region 

Attracting new jobs and economic g.cowth the region 
seem to be the main hope for improving education in the future. 
School reforms in states like Tennessee and Virginia rest on the 
promise that upgrading public education is one element in 
bringing new business to their states. Tennessee, for example, 
new has about 1/3 of the total Japanese investment in this 
country, in general states are moving toward closer ties between 
schools and local businesses, particularly in areas of high-tech 
growth such as Fairfax County, Virginia and Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

The Appalachian region has many educational 
deficiencies and much ground to make up with respect to the rest, 
of the country. Uneven economic development makes for uneven 
educational quality, and many of the region's rural areas are 
characterized by stagnant economics and a lack of opportunity. 
In the past, concentration on farming, coal mining, and 
industrial work make education a low priority here, since 
schooling bore little relation to one's job. Many rural school 
district today are in deep trouble due to long decades of neglect 
and dismal prospects for the future. 

As traditional livelihoods decline in importance, the 
educational demands of the citizenry conform to new realities. 
Affluent urban professionals are moving to ^e outlying rural 
counties and displaced rural people are moving to the cities to 
look for jobs. This demographic trend will raise the demand for 
quality education in the rural districts and, in all likelihood, 
increase the burdens on already crowded schools in the urban 
centers. 



This raises the questions of exactly what the schools 
will be training children for? with the disappearance of many 
types of "blue-collar" employment, work in the 80's and beyond is 
increasingly polarized between a mass of low-paid service jobs 
and a much smaller stratum of high-paid, technically-skilled 
professions. What will the role of schools be when most kinds of 
work will not require skills beyond the eighth grade level? 
States, may concentrate their efforts on equipping a minority of 
students with the advanced training necessary for technical and 
professional jobs. 

Demographics have also changed the teaching 
profession. No longer can schools draw from the best and 
brightest women simply because of the lack of professional 
opportunities elsewhere. Teaching must become more renumerative, 
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m^iiS *^.- aUSt ^ e v 8e , drawing its P« r scnnel from the lower 
«2 1^1*1** Lt haS in the past decad «- Low status and the 
lack of competitive pay for teachers are among the most acute 

S«?? a Ti? nal d0f L ?< L * n ?, iBa in , the A PPalachian region. RegiSna* 
politicians are finally waking up to the fact that, in order to 
ItlllZl and hold better qualified individuals, their school 
opportunities. 9her salaries and fflore Professional 

Administrators will have to become more professional 
and competent at evaluating instruction in the classroom. The 

I?2 d ^a2 aP S? tWeen v te f Che Y 8 and administrators will have to 
diminish. High school principa.ship, in particular, can no 
longer be an almost exclusively male preserve for ex-coaches. 

X !? teras of higher education, there is a definite 
trend toward the consolidation of the university system. The 

2J; e ^i„ PerCepti0n 18 that there are to ° «any institutions 
offering the same program of study. colleges may begin to 
specialize along functional roles - one school specializing in 
liberal arts curriculum, one in engineering, one in medicine? 
etc. State universities may continue to consolidate, as with "he 
proposed merger between the University of Kentucky a-d the 
University of Louisville. As higher education competes wi?S 
smaller budgets for a declining enrollment pool, colleges and 
universities are likely to have to streamline their serviles 

°" the state level, there is a definite trend toward 

lll \^iLV2f 01 P ° liC £ a . n ? governance, state legislatures 
and administrators are taking a much more active role in 
educational affairs, state Superintendents and Departments of 
Education are now initiating school policy, whereas intte past 
they were merely service bureaus responding to local concerns 
They are using unprecedented coercive measures 
SSSJrSiS / impoundment of funds, superintendent dismJssalj tS 
ensure compliance with state guidelines by the local districts 
fLiiSS'^ff JJ iniBUB -tandards of performance ° lni .Secific 
i;^« n9 Hv° bj * Ctiv ^ 8 for * ach grade ' th9 8t at« is saying to school 
boards-"You may do the job in your way, so long as ?ou do it." 

2.2.1 Effectiveness of Organizations Providing Research, 

Dissemination, Training and Assistance to Local 
Educators and state-Level Decisionmakers in the 
Appalachian Region 

A major objective of Tennessee State University's nie 
Pr ° j0Ct Plan for an Questional laboratory for Se 
SKSSiSl WaS t0 if ° n 2 UCt a oonprehensive assessment of 

the educational research, development, dissemination and 

University has determined that there are a vast number of 
organizations both within and outside of £T region tha^possess 
a broad range of capabilities to provide research 
dissemination, training and assistance to local educators S?d 
state-level decisionmakers in the region. These organizations 
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function at the national, regional, state and local levels and 
are far too numerous to inventory here. They include appreciable 
numbers of independent private nonprofit and private for profit 
organizations, colleges and universities, research arms of state 
and local government agencies, big business and industries, and 
NIE laboratories, centers and dissemination networks. Tennessee 
State University has also determined that their capabilities are 
largely untapped. Considering the vast array of organizations 
that have these capabilities, few are providing direct assistance 
to the Appalachian states either individually or collectively. 
Conversely, Tennessee state University has also determined that 
State-level decisionmakers and local educators are not taking 
full advantage of the capabilities of organization? that do 
provide services on their behalf. Moreover, inter-fe d ency and 
inter-organizational communication, networking and collaboration 
on research, dissemination, training and assistance has been 
minimal in the Appalachian region. 

2.2.2 Organizations that Provide Services in the Region 

Organizations that are providing research, 
dissemination, training and assistance to state-level 
decisionmakers and local educators are briefly include the 
following: 



, • o the Appalachian Educational Laboratory; 

o the Southern Regional Council for Educational 
Improvement ; 

o the Southern Regional Education Board; 

( ' ° Research Triangle Institute, Center for Educational 

I Studies; 



o Tennessee State University, Center of Excellence: 
Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged; 

o £ast Tennessee state University, Center of 
Excellence: Appalachian studies and Services; 

o Kentucky Department of Education, Research 
Coordinating Unit; 

<• ° U-iversity of Kentucky, office of Education, 

Research and Development; Interdisciplinary Human 
P Development Program; and Center for Professional 

[ Development; 

... ° Eastern Kentucky University, Interdisciplinary 

! Human Development Program; 

o University of Virginia, Evaluation Research Center, 
and McGufey Reading Center; 
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o Vanderbilt University, Peabody Center for Economic 
and Social studies Education; 

o Memphis State University, Bureau of Educational 
Research Service; and 

o University of Tennessee at Knoxville, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service. 

This selection of organizations is not intended to be 



all inclusive but is designed to illustrate the various types of 
organizations that are providing services in the region. 



Tennessee state University's assessment of the 



effectiveness of the organizations that provide research, 
dissemination, assistance and training in the region is 
principally based on data that were obtained from a broad range 
of organizations and individuals that were interviewed during 
planning grant activities as well ts the University's experience 
in providing these services in the four-state Appalachian region. 
Following are some major observations regarding the effectiveness 
of these organizations: 



o Mixed qualities of services are provided, ranging 
from very good go outstanding, however services are 
limited in scope. 

o Principal barriers that limit effectiveness of the 
services include: 

- limited and ineffective dissemination strategies 
and vehicles; 

- lack of credibility with local populations 

- lack of sustained, long-term efforts instead of 
"in and out" activities; 

- limited resources to implement strategies to 
conduct research as well as to attract external 
resources ; 

- limited knowledge of or receipt of services from 
existing NIE funded regional laboratory, centers 
and dissemination organizations; 

- difficulty in translating resei -ch results in 
forms that practitioners and the public can 
understand and use; 

- resistance to change among some educational 
professionals; and 



2.2.3 



Assessment of Effectiveness 
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- political constraints. 



o Lack of network and collaboration among organizations 
providing services and organizations that have the 
capability to provide services in the region; inter- 
organizational linkages are virtually non-existant; 

o Organizational strengths include staff credentials, 
experience and demonstrated expertise; quality of 
services provided despite their limited nature and 
scope; and the high level of interest among the 
organizations to establish linkages to strengthen 
regional, state and local services and breakthrough 
the existing barriers. 

A major focus of the mission and institutional 
strategy of LISC will be to connect, cultivate collaborative 
relationships and strengthen capabilities among organizations 
that either provide or have the capability to provide research, 
dissemination, training and assistance to local educators and 
State level administrators in the Appalachian region. An 
extensive and successful networking effort was undertaken during 
the proposal development effort, as evidenced by the letters of 
support that have been included in the appendix to this proposal 

2.2.4 Key Lessons of Research and Experience Relevant to 

Educational Laboratories 



Much has been learned through research and experience 
during the past two decades of regional educational laboratory 
institutional operations. NIE has devoted considerable time to 
the identification of such key lessons and has relied on them 
heavily to develop revised frameworks for laboratory operations. 
In its final report to the Director of NIE, the NIE Laboratory 
Study Group presented conclusions that included the following: 

o The laboratory experience had demonstrated the 
educational research is a vital tool for improving 
the quality of American education, and support of 
such research is an appropriate and essential 
federal role. 

o NIE's labovatoriea and R&D Centers are critical 
components of the total R&D and education 
improvement system in the United states. Their 
impact is more than commensurate with the resources 
invested. 

o The public generally favors increases in 
educational research. To reach the levels of 
research required for major advances in 
education, the educational research community and 
NIE must develop higher levels of public confidence 
and support than they have achieved in the past 
(Laboratory Study Group, 11983). 
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NIE's six statements about the mission, functions and 
governance structure of laboratories reflect the key lessons of 
research and experience that have been learned: 

1. Laboratories focus on school and classroom 
improvement . 

2. Laboratories feature dissemination and assistance 
strategies. 

3. Laboratories engage in applied research and 
development that support improvement. 

4. Laboratories serv, designated regions. 

5. Laboratories have independent governing boards. 

6. Laboratories are part of a nationwide system. 

These six statements reflect both the strengths and weaknesses 
that have been inherent in laboratories and their work during the 
nineteen years they have been in operation. 

2 - 3 Ke y Problems in the Region Which Are National in Scope. 

The opportunity certainly exists for collaboration 
between the LISC and other NIE laboratories and research 
-enters on key problems in the region and nation. Many of the 
educational problems that effect the Appalachian Region have a 
national dimension. 

( . * n a bevy of recent national reports and commissions 

I investigating the state of American Education, different analysts 

have tried to discern what is wrong with our nation's schools and 
j to point the direction for future improvement. Polls have 

j registered the public's commitment to a quality public school 

system and its willingness to support reforms to achieve 

"excellence in education." Although the crises in education is 
! Se fJ l u J t ° , be na , tional i n scope, educational decision making and 

political action is being concentrated at the state level. 

f M M A} 1 the attention and interest around educational 

v reform found prompt and widespread expression in the states of 

the Appalachian Region. When public scrutiny focused on the 
educational shortcomings of the nation's schorls, the need for 
improvement in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia 
was clear and unequivocal. The awareness of educational 
problems, through the media, and the determination to do 
something to correct them, by political leaders, is at an all- 
time high in these four states, state official*, educators, and 
researchers have been very responsive to the demand for a new 
direction in education. They have devised innovative approaches 
for upgrading school quality that are models for the rest of the 
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nation . 

During our needs assessment and constituent interview 
activities, we identified many key problems in the Appalachian 
Region that were also national in scope. Traditionally, schools 
in the Region mirrored the educational difficulties of the entire 
country, though often in a magnified form. The legacy of this 
uneven economic development within the four states is probably 
the single most important problem for public education in the 
Appalachian Region. 

School dropout and adult illiteracy are serious 
regional problems that are cited by recent educational reports as 
major national problems. Dropout rates are very high in all four 
states, and state level decision makers are enacting prevention 
and remediation programs in Kentucky and West Virginia to address 
the problem. Along with adult illiteracy, with which it has a 
h }9n functional correlation, the dropout rate represents a 
significant degree of non-participation and non-support for the 
schools. Profiling potential dropouts, improving career 
counseling, and upgrading vocational education to incorporate new 
job skills training are among the measures being taken in these 
states to lower early school leaving rates, since the problem is 
so severe and endemic in parts of the Appalachian Region, there 
are numerous research and development organizations and state 
ana local education agencies working to alleviate it. These 
organizations and agencies, using the intermediary services of 
LISC, would be available to network with the other regional 
educational laboratories that have identified dropout and 
illiteracy as major problems. F 

Lower student achievement is one of the persistent 
educational problems cited by the recent national reports. The 
decline in the basic skills of reading, writing, math and 
science, as measured by test scores, has been especially 
troubling to educators, since these capabilities are central to 
t !<f r ? ary * L * aLon of the schools. All four states in the 
region have taken steps to strengthen their requirements for 
basic skills proficiency and to place these skills at the core of 
classroom instruction. They have instituted periodic proficiencv 
testing as a yardstick of student achievement, established more 
rigorous skills requirements for graduation, set learning 
objectives for each grade and subject area, raised college 
admission standards, and offered incentives for outstanding 
academic achievement. Chief school officers in the Region 
generally have followed the lead of the "Nation at Risk" Report, 
which urged the adoption of higher, measurable standards for the 
schools and an incentive structure for student achievement. The 
public schools, says the report, have been satisfied with a low 
level of performance for too long, and the time has come to 
raise our academic expectations and requirements. 

« , need for iffl P">ved math and science instruction in 

the Appalachian region is acute, as is the shortage of trained 
teaching personnel in these fields. There are fewer ctudents 
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taking advanced science and math courses, and many current 
instructors are not certified to teach in these disciplines. 
Regionally, some states are raising math and science requirements 
and using pay incentives to hire more qualified teachers. 
Tennessee and Virginia are also establishing "magi.et schools" to 
provide advanced technical and scientific training for their top 
students. This renewed emphasis on math, science, and 
engineering skills is especially critical to the Appalachian 
Region, since these states are anxious to attract new 
business growth and high-tech firms to their boundaries. 

The fast pace of technological and scientific advances 
is one reason why these states are providing accelerated 
educational settings for students intending to go to college. 
Tennessee has mandated extensive new programs and equipment for 
raising computer literacy in the schools. Virginia is taking 
advantage of the new educational technologies to beam 
instructional broadcasts across the state. Several states are 
utilizing progressive business firms and their professional 
expertise to foster school - business partnerships. These 
activities are aimed at meeting the national priority of 
expanding the private sector resources for public schools and 
gearing education to meet the future-oriented needs of business 
and the research sector. 

A whole series of recommendations have been submitted 
by investigative groups that are designed to improve the 
preparation of teachers and to make teaching a more rewarding and 
respected profession. The underlying national problem is that 
the status, remuneration, and working conditions of teachers have 
steadily declined while the demands and responsibilities put on 
teachers are greater than ever. Twenty years ago almost 23% of 
all entering college freshmen were training to be teachers; 
today, less than 4% of entering college students are doing so. 
There is a serious crisis in the teaching profession and an 
impending shortage of qualified instructors in several fields. 

To meet and, hopefully, resolve this crisis has been 
one of the consistent aims of recent state education policy in 
the Appalachian Region. Salaries have been raised in some states 
and career ladder plans for teachers have been enacted or are 

SSf „ in *y J5 f toe » tates - Competency based teacher 

certification and periodic testing to determine assessment are 
new realities. More importantly for the purpose of educational 
research, all four of the states are engaged in developing 
systematic evaluations which will assess teacher performance. 
These new evaluative tools and procedures will be utilized by 
s 5S?7 lev ? 1 decisi °nna*ers as a basis for promotion, rewards, and 
additional responsibilities for teachers. Outstanding teachers 
will be given new policy-making and curricular design roles 
within the school systems, in addition to higher pay and better 
professional opportunities. 

Tennessee has already enacted a Career Ladder Plan for 
its teachers and currently is implementing the evaluation system 
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mow.?, i « "i 11 ? e based : Virginia is experimenting with pilot 
ES?S2J.« 1 n o«? a ? t ? r teacher " and Pay-for-performance systems. 
Kentucy's legislature has passed a career ladder program for 

k Lt h ^ y , et - to P rovide the necessary funds. West 
liftiS h l 8 P rov f dad frea student loans to high academic 
IVL r + enain ^the state to teach. All these measures 

are designed to arrest the deterioration of the teaching 

3££S;ft2 J Y kee ? 1 K 9 ta J ented individuals in the classrooms and 
attracting top-notch graduates to careers in education. 

One related key problem is the inadequacy of teacher 
E^ESSS 1 P roQra ?|5- Pre-service training for teachers tends to 
be -soft- on subject matter, weighted as it is toward 
■•duce'.ional methods- curricula. Following a national trend 
SJ rtm^i^T 811168 in the A PP ala <*ian Region are beginning 

S.nSTin % 2 entS J )re f aring to teach to neet nigh educational 
standard, to demonstrate an aptitude for teaching, and to show 

2SvK!I nC *4 *i n an acadenic discipline. School districts are also 
working with researchers to improve in-service and professional 
a longtime . training f or teachers who have been in the system ?or 

„w , Many ^ f , the new initiatives and programs for teachers 
and school administrators are intended to -shake up- the 
education system and introduce some measure of accountability. 
The public perception that public education tolerates mediocrity 
SSflAV-'i " ot s?« ici ?ntly reward quality is quite strong! 

£»av2» tEt'tS^***™ A? 1 that they aU8t convince the 
taxpayers that they are getting more in terms of quality and 

performance for their educational dollar. This tr?nd towards 

s?ates f 5n!ri V ^, and portability is most pronounced ir ? those 
states where educational reforms require increased funding. 

i4.4+~i * Many ° f tne fore 9°ing educational problems are not 
Ulil tlS nY , ° ne ,. 8tate bUt are re 9i°nal and national, in their 
Sat ao bovnn°i ^ ef °^ 8 °ften involve levels of decisionmaking 
that go beyond the state level or require new programs that have 
not even been tried in the region. The approach of the LISC is 

^iJ£f b r?? °K f °# can most fruitfully L approach^ 

collab ° rat i°n with other laboratories* and research 



centers . 

CHAPTER 3 



Organization Design for the Educational 
Laboratory in the Appalachian Region 



3 . 0 Overview 



. . A series of discussion groups were conducted to 

SSSiSLK?"! 1 ^ 119 8trat f9 ie * t0 or 9anize, focus ana operate an 
SfthiVd ? in t , he A PP alac hian Region. Information 

fH i f,!/ . ? ese , di8c J UMio 'i groups (including Think Tank) 
utilized to develop ideas for the major aspects of 
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d!S?«S oJ Y ;>, The ensui "9 subsections presents the organization 
design of the proposed regional education laboratory which is 
entitled The Laboratory for the Improvement of Sdchools and 
Classrooms (LISC). o^uwwxa ana 
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3.1 Tennessee state University Appalachian Region 

Tennessee state University as the land arant 
institution of higher education based il the strte capital is 

«Si q ^ ly ?^ U . ated . t0 neet the de » ands ot hosting a regional 
ItlVSti 5Si lac ? ratory - „ Tennessee has been in the f oref ron? of 
^ ^™ a K refora ' and »*ny ot the school improvement issues 
that have been considered throughout the Appalachian Region are 

Sni r v r e r«^v y >, b ^ n >? te8ted in , this »tate PP Educator at th 
University have been very active in facilitating and contributing 

tt l5uL?f«n eS8 K? f K edUCa H° nal Chan ^ e - In Edition to thrschoSl 
of Education, which provides extensive gradua * and undergraduate 

IZl^lf** * eachers and ad»ini8tratorI, the Univers^ ?ec2n?^ 
became the site for one of the statewide Centers of Excellence. 
To??\ CenterS We " nandated by the Comprehensive Education Act of 
1984 to serve as research, service and/or instructional centers 

117 io!r^lf ^li°\ S i " 8titUtio, l 8 ot hi * her «~on C wi\hin 
tne Board of Regents System or the University of Tennessee 

System. The Center of Excellence at Tennessee State University 

has demonstrated its commitment to foster improvement il 

education through the application of research in thTar.as of 

Special Education School and Rehabilitation Services an5 

Community Leadership, Math and Computer Literacy! Reading and 

SiSHVi?* C f SiZ -* 111118 Tennessee State brings to thi NIE 
competition a cadre of professional staff and model facilities 
that are already poised to assume the added responsibilities of a 
regional educational laboratory. ^.ionwuB or a 

3.2 Capabilities of Tennessee state University and Its 
Satellites to Establish an Education Laboratory for 
the Appalachian Region 1 

anH .. . mv Tenne88ee state University Center of Excellence is 

£££ AiVil C T* n l* r £? r the StUdy of tte Components that Smpart 
Basic Skills Instruction for the Economically^ and Educational^ 
Disadvantaged" Better Known as Basic skills for the 
Disadvantaged. It is one of the original 14 Centers of 

SSSJ^JS** haVe tmM at Universities throughout til 

State of Tennessee. $10 million has been allocated or 

%SXo\£lL b V h S St ^ te L ^islature to fund variousp'rojec?^ 
throughout the state. The process for selection of these centers 

wit,h X i C n el it nC 'c. Wa . 8 Uni S Ue ; Each ^^itution of higher edSSuon 
«. ul? v the State 8ub »itted one or more proposals for the 
establishment of a Centar at their respective institution A ft« 
HL?L£*X P r °P° 8al8 we " received, proposals wire th^ 
submitted to various consultants. Consultants reviewed the 

s5bm°it a te S d S^Z 9 W f crit « ia ' Their reports were toeS 
submitted to the Board of Regents or Board of Trustees Each 
system then evaluated the consultants' remarks or evaluation 
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ranked the proposals for their respective systems. The rankings 
were submitted to the Tennessee Higher Education Commission. The 
I staff of the Tennessee Higher Education Commission reviewed, 

evaluated, and made their own ranking. As a result, Tennessee 
State University was selected as one of the 14 Centers within the 
State to be funded with approximately a $1 million budget 
(includes: Base, Match and $409,000 State appropriations). The 
Center is under the direct line of supervision of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. Tennessee State University 
Center of Excellence is a new organizational unit drawn from 
existing related academic disciplines. The various academic 
disciplines related to teacher education will be involved in this 
endeavor. This includes some of the disciplines that come under 
the School of Education, the School of Allied Health and the 
College of Arts and Sciences. Each Center has submitted 
Benchmarks which must receive final approval by their respective 
Board, Tennessee Higher Education Commission and the Legislature. 
Eight benchmarks were established for the Tennessee State 
University Center of Excellence. The highlights of the 
Benchmarks propc sed for Tennessee State University include: 

A. The number of research articles accepted in 
refereed and non-refereed journals 

B. The number or invited participants asspeakers, 
panel member of discussant on Center related 
topics at Regional or National meetings. 

3.2.1 Research and Service Functions 

In addition to each one of the components having to 
accomplish the aforementioned benchmarks relative to research and 
service function, each of their major program components 

J established five-year projections of objectives and goals which 

must be met. The three major program components will be 
involved in research and demonstration activities as it relates 
to Basic Skills Instruction for the Educationally and 

j Economically Disadvantaged. By Educationally Disadvantaged we 

mean youngsters who score at or below the thirteenth percentile 
on the Standardized Achievement Test. The criteria for defining 
Economically Disadvantaged would be youngsters who qualify based 
on amount of income and number of children in a family for free 
lunch. Both of the criteria to be utilized are the same as those 

; utilized by the Metro School System since this is where the 

I initial thrust of some of the research will begin. The first 

component, Basic Skills: Elementary and Secondary Education has 

i three units. The Reading and Literacy Subcomponent will (1) 

develop a set of in-service training packets for grades k-12 that 
are intended to increase teaching materials in the classroom. 
(2) establish classroom research and methods and materials 

[ utilizing target classrooms, teachers and affiliated personnel, 

{ (3) demonstrate teacher improvement and literacy skills 

instruction in grades k-12 to enhance their teaching of basic 
mathematical skills for normal and special populations. 

1 Additionally, this unit is designed to: 
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1. Demonstrate improved proficiency of teacher of 
mathematics, 

2. Improve attitudes of teachers toward the ability 
to learn and teach mathematics, 

3. Demonstrate teacher improvement and mathematical 
skills in instruction in grades k-12, 

4. Increase pupil improvement of mathematical skills, 

5. Establish classroom research of methods and 
materials utilizing classroom teachers and 
affiliated school personnel. 

The major activities for the third subcomponent 
under basic skills elementary and secondary 
programs is class size. This area will conduct 
basic and applied research data on the effects of 
small class size on student achievement in order 
to improve instruction in grades 1-3. Some of the 
research questions to be answered include: 

1. Does class size (15 or less) ger se make a 
difference instudent achievement and development 
of self-esteem in the early grades? 

2. Does class size (15 or less) with 2 or 4 
interventions make a difference in student 
achievement and development of se3f-esteem ir the 
early grades? 

3. Does it appear that the additional cost in the 
early grades may lead to reduced cost later? 

.... The second major component of this project is basic 

skills: special Education and Rehabilitative Services This 
project will conduct research on public and private agencies. It 
will be a cooperative multi-disciplinary venture. Some of the 

q^^S! 8 WU1 be included ^ this component will include 

Special Education, Psychology, Speech and Hearing, Communication? 
Curriculum and Instruction, Multi-Cultural Education, Nursing 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, Genetics, Children Youth 
Services, Mental Health, Physical Medicine, RehabilitatLn and 
Occupational Therapy, some of the research activities include: 

1. Development of various Needs Assessment 
Instruments which Incorporated numerous topics 
such as: * 

a. Infant/toddler/child/adolescent development 

b. Counseling for family problems, ' 

c. Behavior management techniques, 

d. Home activities, 
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e. Recreational activities 

f. Available community services 

g. Interpretation of test results 

h. Training in classroom activities and teaching 
methods, and 

i. Other activities as identified by needs of 
parents. 

2. Investigate the effect of infant stimulation 
programs upon the development of economically 
disadvantaged infants, 1 

3. Specifications of developmental patterns and 
corresponding teaching strategies, and 

4. Investigate the impact of integration of the usage 
of modern technology in the Special Education and 
Rehabilitation process. 

The third major component of this proiect is the 
school/community leadership component. The primary focus will be 

SrtSSSffi % . and ^ antit y of P^li<= school community^ 

partnerships throughout Tennessee. A network of educators from 
each of the nine state regional universities will receive 
JSi! !i y f t J ai il ing ir L school-community partnership programs. 
2225 JSf-J??*' the " educators will teach the .chool-co»iuni ti 
SSSSfS? 1 / Pr °li* m t0 their P^e-service teachers and 
< rators ; Thes , e 8affle educators would also consult and 

STSVSSS^iSf 1 ^ to public sch ° o1 district p ™ 61 

"J? fourth component is the administrative unit. The 
administrative unit will oversee the establishment and 
implementation of ^ objectives and benchmarks whici? hav£ been 
established for the Center. Additionally a 
Clearinghouse/Resource Center on Basic Skills f or ' the 
Si^« V n anta9e< l Wil i be and implemented it wilJ 

2f^ 9 * a network an <* linkage system with research and 
demonstration centers across the region and nation which have 
been funded through such agencies as NIE, NIHR. NIH ntmh anrt 
State Department of Education. Additionally, tois componenf win 
fallowing:* re8earCh assefflbla *« and dissemination unit for the 

1. Results, conclusions and recommendations related 
to each area, 

2. Publication and distribution of training packets 
and technical reports, 

3. Implications for further basic and applied 
research, and ^ 

f 4 - Other pertinent information and materials 

! developed bv the Center. 
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developed by the Center. 
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3.2.2 Research and Service Function Within The Region 

8 f *J Ci the ob j«ctives of the Resource 
Center/Clearinghouse are delineated as follows: 

1. Continue to develop and implement a clearinghouse 
for the Center of Excellence and to promote a new 
pursuit of academic excellence." 

2 * S.lU 1 ! 11 ? 1° co , llect and organize educational 
materials to help the faculty and students with 
evaluations, selection, and utilization of 
resources which meet the needs of the Center of 
Excellence. 

3. Continue to provide leadership and materials in 
the areas of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Special Education and School and Community 
Leadership; and other subject areas related to the 
aforementioned areas. 

4. Continue to provide the most effective allocation, 
justification, and use of limited resources in 
relationship to the objectives of the Center of 
Excellence. 

5. Continue to provide better ways for students to 
become more effective learners in the classroom 
and in independent study. 

6. Establish a relationship between the University 
Library, to facilitate access to dialogue, to 

I JlJSlX* litera ^re concerning education and other 

related areas which meet the needs of the Center. 

' ? * ?J° V i de J^ff-computers, indexes, and catalogs as 

the key to the identification of materals. 

8. Establish a netwc king and linkage system tc 
nS^niv 1 ? fu * ded agencies throughout the nation 
22™?2 Y to Pf ovid « services, but to receive 

J venture" W ° rk coo P e «tively on joint 

9. Establish state networks for the Center of 
! SSii* 1 ?* S onsi ? tin 9 °* the state education 
' ISJ2f?'^*! C 5 # ! educa tion institution, and local 

^.i^ i8t n riCt8 a to P rovide services and to work 
, cooperatively on joint ventures. 

* 10 * Visit Reseauh and Development centers to observe 

operation and services provided. 

11. Serve as a support service to the Center of 
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Excellence and to provide effective dissemination 
of materials and knowledge developed by each 
component area. 



12. 



13. 



Provide audio and visual materia^j 
instructional techniques for the Center 
Excellence's three components. 



a s 

of 



Continue evaluation of the Clearinghouse and 
Resource Center in support of the Center of 
Excellence philosophy and pv.pose of the 
University and the needs and interests of the 
faculty and students served. 

lhere are twenty-five staff positions (clerical and 
support, administrative, faculty and research assistants) in the 
Center of Excellence— Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged. Every 
non-clerical person has had pubJ<c school teaching experience and 
has been involved i various basic and/or applied research 
endeavors. The following section delineates the doctoral level 
staff, their degrees and areas of specialization: 

DEGREES 

Dr. Merriel Bullock 

19/7 - Ph.D.: Special Education American University 

Family Therapy and Washington, d.C. 

Clinical Child Psychology 



1973 - M.Ed. : Special Education 



Dr. Arthur L. Neal 

1985 - Ph.D.: Higher Education 

Administration 

1978 - Ed.S.: Education Admin. 

and Supervision 

Dr. Helen Bain 

1974 - Ed. D. : Education Admin. 

and Supervision 

1950 - M.A. : Speech 

(English Cognate) 

Dr. Raymond Richardson 

1979 - Ph.D.: Mathematics 



1963 - M.S.: Mathematics 



Dr. Roberta Dabney 

1977 - Ph.D.: Educational Admin, 



Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 



Vanderbilt Univ. 
Nashville, TN 

TN State University 
Nashville, TN 



University of TN 
Knoxville, TN 

University of Mich. 
Ann Arbor, MI 



Vanderbilt Univ. 
Nashville, TN 

Atlanta University 
Atlanta, GA 



Peabody College for 
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1972 - Ed.S.: Mathematics 



Dr. Kofi Semenya 

1980 - Ph.D.: Bio-Statistics 



1974 - M.S.: Mathematical 
Statistics 

Dr. Marino Alvarez 

1980 - Ed . D . : Reading & 
Special Education 

1976 - M.A.: Reading 



Dr. Carole Stice 

x974 - Ph.D.: Instructional 

Design & Personnel 
Development - Reading 
& Language Arts 

1968 - M.S.: Reading & study 

Skills Instr. Sec. Ed. 

Dr. Jill Copeland 

1978 - Ph.D: Special Education 



1967 - M.S.: Special Education 



Dr. Chrystal Partridge 

1977 - Ph.D.: Education Curriculum 
& Instruction 

1973 - M.Ed.: Curriculum & Instruc. 



Dr. Dorothy Stewart-Granberry 

1972- Ph.D.: Social Psyclwiogy 



Dr. Donald Page 

1977 - Ph.D.: Speech (Radio - 

Television - File) 



Teachers 
Nashville, TN 

Peabody College for 
Teachers 
Nash ille, TN 



University of NC 
Chapel Hill, NC 

University of Ghana 
Legon, Ghana 



W. VA University 
Morgantown, W. VA 

W. VA University 
Morgantown, w. VA 



FL state University 
Tallahassee, FL 



Murray state Univ. 
Murray, KY 



George Peabody 
College for 
Teachers 
Nashville, TN 

Pittsburg state 
University 
Pittsburg, KS 



Univ. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 

University of Mich. 
Ann Arbor, MI 



University of conn. 
Storro, CT 



University of Mich. 
Ann Arbor, MI 
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1973 - M.A. : Communication Arts 
and Sciences 

Dr. Alberta Herron 

1978 - Ph.D.: Psychology 



1973 - M.A. : Psychology 



Dr. Edward Gerhardt Hantel 

1979- Ph.D.: Program and Staff 
Development Admin, 
and Supervision 

1972 - Ed.S.: Curriculum Develop. 



Western Mich. Univ. 
Kalamazoo, MI 



George Peabody col- 
lege for Teachers 
Nashville, TN 

George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers 
Nashville, TN 



Vanderbilt Univ. 
Nashville, TN 



Ohio University 
Athens, OH 



Dr. Donald Lueder 

1973 - Ph.D.: Educational Admin. 

and Teacher Ed. 

1967 - M.S.: Educational Admin. 

Pursuit of Excellence In Education 



Syracuse Univ. 
Syracuse, NY 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 



3.2.3 



Ba «i e S Hii. f i 8 nVH Univers ity Center o,? Fxcellence - 
SifitinJ TsiiilSi d Di " dv a nta 3ed sponsored its First Annual 

March !o fiS ^°HJ a ° » SU ?? ay ' March 17 ' 1385 Wednesday, 
March 20, 1985 at the Radisson Plaza Hotel in Kaehville 

Tennessee. The theme of our Conference was "PURSUIT of 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION." ^tence was F.RSUIT OF 

. . J h *J ou I (4) day vi "iting Scholars Program was 
Jd^n^J?? educato ™' Petitioners, parents, legislators" 
administrators, academicians, community leaders and others 

d? B r Mn g iVn U « the n / tion ' Natio "*l consultants in varioSI 
Hi inlAia l»VS£t? a P res ? nt «™. The following subsections 
delineates the Visiting Scholars Program: 

1st Annual Visiting Scholars Program 

March 17-20, 1985 

Sponsored by Tennessee state University Center of Excellence 
Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged 

Sunday, March 17, 1935-Radisson Plaza Hotel 
Registration— 6:00-8:00 p.m. 



Keynote Address — 7:00-9:00 p.m. 



"Excellence" 

Keynote Speaker-Dr. Mario D. Fantini 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 



Monday, March 13, 1985-Radisson Plaza Hotel 
Registration— 8 : 00 a.m. -4: 00 p.m. 



9:00-11:15 a.m. 
Session A 

Session B 



Session c 



Session D 



Session E 



Session F 



Session 6 



Morning Sessions 

"Education for the Disadvantaged" 
Mario D. Fantini, Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 

"Implementing School/Community Partner- 
ship: 

A Process For Community Analysis" 
Daniel Merenda, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 
National School Volunteer Program 

"Special Education & Rehabilitation 
Services for the Economically Disadvan- 
taged" 
Reginald Jones, Ph.D. 

Chairperson & Professor of Afro-American 

Studies 
Professor of Education 
University of California at Berkeley 

"Psychological Perception that Impede the 
Learning Process" 
Rita Smith, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
Millersville State College 

"Diagnostic & Perscriptive Instruction in 

Mathematics" 

Lloyd Richardson, Ph.D. 

Professor of Mathematics Education 

Head, Developmental Mathematics Program 

University of Missouri at St. Louis 

"A Curriculum for the Disadvantaged: An 

Emphasis on Language, Natural Learning 

and Teacher College" 

Gary Kilarr, Ph.D. 

Visiting Professor in Reading 

Indiana, University 

"Implementing School/ Community Partner- 
ships: 
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Power and Politics" 
Everette Nance, Director 
Midwest Community Education center 
and 

Vivian Kidd, Executive Director 
West Virginia Education Fund 

Session H "Aggression In The Schools" 

William Morse, Ph.D. 
Frofessor of Education and Psychology 
University of Michigan 

11:30-1:15 p.m. LUNCHEON 

"Past, Present and Future Education 
Opportunities for the Economically 
Disadvantaged" 

Keynote Speaker-Dr. Mary Frances Berrv 
Commissioner 

U.S. Commission on civil Rights 

Professor of History & Law 

Howard University, Washington, D.c. 

Tuesday, March 19, 1985— Radisson Plaza Hotel 
Registration— 8:00 a.m. -12 Noon 
8:00-8:30 a.m. Continental Breakfast 

8:30-9:30 a.m. General Session 

Welcome-Dr. Merriel Bullock 

Introduction of Head Table- 

Dr. Raymond Richardson 

Introduction of Speaker-Dr. Mary Burger 

"Education Reform and its Simplications 

for the Economically and Educationally 

Disadvantaged" 

The Honorable Ned Ray McWherter, 
Speaker of the House 
The state of Tennessee 
Introduction of Consultants- 
Dr. Marino Alvarez 

Closing Remarks-Dr. Frederick Humphries 
Acknowledgements-Dr. Helen Bain 
9:30-11:45 a.m. Morning Sessions 

Session A "Effective Classroom Management strate- 

gies" 

Nicholas Long, Ph.D. 

Professor of special Education, American 
University 

Director, Rose Demonstration School 
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Session B 



Session c 



Session D 



Session E 



Session F 



Session G 

Session H 

12 Noon-l:30 p.m. 
1:45-4:00 p.m. 
Session D 

♦Not Provided by COE 



Clinical Professor, School of Medicine 
Department of Psychiatry 
Georgetown University 

"Partnership As a New Approach to Educa- 
ting the Disadvantaged" 
David S. Seeley, Ed.D. 

Educational Consultant/Adjunct Professor 
City University of New York 

"Implementing School/Community Partner- 
ships: Leadership Strategies" 
Vasil "Bill" Kerensky, Ph.D. 
Professor of Community Education 
Florida Atlantic University 

"Breaking Through Learned Helplessness: 
Part I" 

Martin Seligman, Ph.D. 
Director of the Clinical Program 
Department of Psychology 
University of Pennsylvania 

"Problem Solving in the Basic Skills" 

Ray Robicheaux, Ph.D. 

Professor of Mathematics 

Louisiana State University at Eunice 

"Developing Strategic Readers in Subject 
Matter Classrooms" 
Charles W. Peters, Ph.D. 
Secondary Reading Consultant 
Oakland Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 

"Small Class Size" 

Charles Achilles, Ed.D. 

Professor of Educational Leadership 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville 

"In Pursuit of Excellence: Experiences 
In Language, Teaching and Learning: 
Alma Vineyard, Ph.D. 
Governor state University 

Lunch* 

Afternoon Sessions 

(Repeat of Morning Sessions) 

"Breaking Through Learned Helplessness: 
Part II" 

Martin Seligman, Ph.D. 
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Wednesday, March 20, 1985 



— Roundtable Discussions** — 
Tennessee state University —Main Campus 
9:00-11:30 a.m. 



Roundtable l Nicholas Long, Ph.D. 
Roundtable 2 David S. Seeley, Ph.D. 
Roundtable 3 Ray Robicheaux, Ph.D. 
Roundtable 4 Charles Peters, Ph.D. 
Roundtable 5 Alma Vineyard, Ph.D. 
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School of Business-Suite 

Library Suite 316A 
Women's Building Auditorium 

School of Music-Auditorium 
School of Education-Suite 111 



V^^^l^A^iLS^ mimU f here ?° U Can aeet and inverse 
(i • ElJ.int.rv J5S«^ in va e rious disciplines in education 
(i.e. Elementary Education, Secondary Education Soecial 
Education and Rehabilitation Services, Psychology, 'Education 
Administration and School/Community Leadership.) Education 
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Other Research and Development Activities 



numerous o^Xi!^™^* \"„% t^nTt^f 



Public 

1. U.S. Department of Agriculture 



2. 

• 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Tennessee Valley Authority 
National Inst, of Mental Health 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Department of Transportation 
Econ. Development Dept. of Comm. 
National Park Service 
CETA 

9. Tennessee Energy Authority 

10. National Institute of Health 

11. National science Foundation 

12. Dept. of Health & Human Services 

13. Minority Bio-Medical Research Suo. 

14. Department of Education 

15. Tennessee Department of Mental 
Health 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 



Private 

Am. Society of Engi- 
neering Ed. 

Monsanto 

Chrysler Corp. 

Hoover Foundation 

Union Carbide 

General Electric 

Alcoa 

Southern Educ. Found. 
Air Products and 
Chemical 

Bell Laboratories 
Exxon 

Arco Pipe Line Co. 
3m Company 
Rehab. Corp. of 
America 

Am. Soc. of Engineer- 
ing Education 
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3.2.5 Adequacy of Resources 



k^w - Tennessee state University is a Land Grant Institution 
SffSi f ° cuses on research, instruction and service. it is 



comprised of seven schools: school of Agriculture and Ho 
Economics, school of Allied Health Professions, School of Ar 



me 
Arts 




iSSh 1 ?. ^nS^ J h \ ° f the ^orementioned schools 

!? a8 „ Ce P ter °* Excellence-Basic Skills for the 
Disadvantaged) Libraries/Learning Resource Center, Aerospace 
S2SiV.V 4 5 Ct ?* 1 f n ^ Continuin 9 Education, University College 
SSKSf *i V t ^riculture Research Program, Tennessee Learning 
Center, Center for Urban and Public Affairs and others. Ajearning 

Tennessee State University is fully accreditated bv 

iraTem a be a r e i n n iC « 0 a «2 *l ot l** io ™} organizations? in addition; it 
is a member in good standing with numerous associations The 

a'ssocra^ons" 110 ^ 68 Vari ° US acc " dit *ting inVtitu?iJ„s 2d 



Accreditations 



IerJc 



Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education 

SSSf!5 i ? a i i0n ?° a f d for En 9 inee ring and Technology 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Council on Social Work Education (Undergraduate) 
American Home Economics Association 
Commission on Dental and Dental Health Auxiliary 

S d ??«!i? n S\ f r °? raaS ° f the ^erican Dental Association 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 

National League of Nursing 

National University Extension Association 

Federal A/iation Agency 

Tennessee Board of Nursing 

American Medical Association Committee on Allied Health 
KSiiSVSi Acc "ditation in Collaboration with the 
American Medical Record Association 

Memberships 

Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

I^?I 8e V 880 ?, iati0n of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Council on Education 

"wSffftSSaSS"*"' Association of ^tension and 

Association of American Colleges 

Tennessee College Association 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 

* B 5£?i at Coll-g" and Schools of Education in 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 
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3.5.1 Facilities 

Tennessee State University has two campuses. The Central 
campus is comprised of sixty-five buildings, parking lots, 
outdoor facilities and farmlands which occupy four hundred fifty 
(450) acres of land. The downtown campus is located 
approximately three miles from the central campus. It is housed 
in a large modern building with adjacent parking facilities. 

3.5.2 Equipment and Supplies 

Various scientific medical and educational equipment 
and supplies are housed and maintained in their respective 
department projects and/or schools. In addition, specialized 
equipment and services are housed and provided through the 
various computer centers located throughout campus and the 
Learning Resource Center. These include Academic Computing 
Education, Engineering, Physics and Math, Business, Learning 
Resource center and various administrative offices. Tennessee 
State University Computer Center contains two centralized 
processors (IBM 4341 and DEC VAX 11/780 with VAX/VMS operating 
system) with over 200 timesharing interactive and timesharing 
terminals. Timesharing services and technical assistance to 
faculty and students are also provided. A major expansion of the 
Computer System has been funded and will be implemented during 
Spring, 1985. 

The main campus houses the Brown-Daniel Library. It 
is an ultramodern facility which houses approximately 400,000 
volumes and contains subscriptions to approximately 57,000 
periodicals. The library also provides special study and 
research facilities for faculty and graduate students. The 
downtown campus houses a separate library with a full range of 
« ces * , 2t maint «Lins a book collection of approximately 
300,000 volumes and contains subscriptions to approximately 750 
periodicals. Both libraries maintain microfilm, and microfiche 
readers etc. 

The LearningResource Center is located on the main 
campus. A branch is located on the downtown campus. It provides 
audiovisual and media support to the University. Acquisition 
circulation and rental of audio-visual materials, study canels 
with playback equipment, inventory of materials equipment for 
mStrff™*! \°* n ' "PJ? duc tion of slides, transparencies, 
graphics, video and audio recorded materials, Computer Center 
( with technical assistance for faculty and students are some of 

the services provided by the Learning Resource Center. 

3.2.5.3 Library Resources 

f 
t 

*.„.im.„ Tennessee state University has an excellent library 

fSSfiiS* H br f ry ^ oldin 9 8 books, periodicals, 

software, tests, etc.) meet the criteria of various accrediting 
organizations. The National Council for the Accreditation of 
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Teacher Education, Southern Association for Schools and colleges 
and the Tennessee state Department of Education evaluated our 

Vil iSli^ G ^ n Ji? 9 l n ! nd h " g " nted "meditation and/o^ 
til A i.v7i« ,? ^9 . teachers - ? hesB agencies provide us with 
1*1 \}! V 18 (i J e 7 ] ,ationa l Regional and Local) of approval. 
The subsequent information delineates a sample of the 
University's holdings in designated areas: P 

Volumes in the Library (January 1, 1985) 





Main 


Downtown 


Total 


Books 


222,506 


133,354 


355,860 


Bound Periodicals 


37,668 


19,426 


57,094 


Microfilms 


7,197 


7,025 


14,222 


Microfiche 


66,700 


45,034 


111,734 



3.2.6 Satellite Capabilities 

cu^ro^.^ic^m 0 ? for the Im P rov ement of Schools and 
Classrooms (LISC) will have access to resources at each of its 

IV^il ^ eS ' n , Satel l ites include Education Testing Service? 
Memphis state University, Norfolk state University, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small School^ ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Urban Education, ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Ch?l C d a ren°. n ' ^ Clearin * h <™se on Handicapped and Gift" 

3.2.6.1 Capabilities of Educational Testing Services (ETS) 

Founding and Purpose 
4.v „ j ETS was founde d by the American council on Education 

^sjes^s&fjp^LSjr' education throu9h 

Governance and Direction 

. ETS is governed by a 17-member Board of Trustees 

representing various levels and areas of interest in education 
v-ef/^f f i* ld8 an ?„ in *>stry. Sixteen trusses serve rou"™ 

I It TrustA. h iiFJ r ^ id *J?, t ° f V 8 18 al8 ° a meobcr of the Board 

affcti™ l«? 8 ;^. Tl ? ^ b ° a f d 8 P^ iBar y responsibilities involve 
setting policies determining direction for the organization and 

c^T^JL lV d *J' hi 5 P rovid « d to ETS by it. Officers. ' fi£ 
, committees of the board are: Nominating, Audit, Finance 

Research and Development, Public Responsibility, and Executive? 
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External Sponsoring Boards 

i External sponsoring boardo are appointed by users of 
ETS services who wish to set up testing programs or services to 
assist them in monitoring their own professional or occupational 

JiS?* ™ e / e Jl°^ rds 8et P° lic ies and agree to plJns and 
procedures for their own programs. 

Advisory Committees 

Advisory committees composed of leading educators, 
^! e 5 r ^ erS '^ teSt 8 P e , ciali «»ts, and experts in other fields help 
ETS define its special role in the educational community, other 
advisory committees participate in planning and evaluating major 
efforts in research, development, instruction, and assessment. 

-w „~ # M f ny ? embers ° f these committees are recommended by 
the professional organizations that are clients of ETS or by 
other asosciations active in a particular committee's area of 
work. 

lest Development Committees 

In addition to advisory committees, several test 
development committees help the ETS staff set specifications, 
develop questions, and review both questions and whole tests. 
For academic tests, most committee members are teachers who 
contribute expertise in their own fields. For tests of 
certification or equivalency, committee members are actively 
involved in the profession or occupation being assessed. 

Service Areas, Scope of Work and Consultants 

Research ; ETS conducts research on measurement theory 
and practice, on teaching and learning, and on educational 
policy. Its researchd staff numbers over 150, including some of 
the nation's most distinguished scientists in the fields of 
psychometrics and statistics. 01 

Development; ETS creates new or improved measures; 
fJ£iS! e ; th ff r descriptive or predictive properties; develops 
system for the use of these aids; and develops mechanisms that 
Ef ™ °_ re efficient •ducational measurement. At any given 
time, ETS has more than 200 projects under way in various aspects 
of testing and assessment. 

Programs of Measurement ; ETS initiates, conducts, and 
improves practical programs of measurement and related services 
as required by educational and other institutions and agencies. 
It annually develops scores of tests for the school, college, 
graduate, and employment fields and administers tests to over 
four million test takers in the United States and abroad. 
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Advisory and Field Services ; ETS provides information 
and professional counsel to educators on a wide range of problems 
in educational measurement; initiates field visits to help solve 
problems of measurement and evaluation; promotes its products and 
services both nationally and internationally. 

Scope of Work 

The dollar volume of ETS acitivity for 1982-83 was 
about $133 million. Activities covered a broad spectrum, 
including extensive research and development and comprehensive 
measurement services . 

JJU . ETS develops and conducts many testing programs. In 
addition to well-known national programs for academic selection 
at the high school, college, graduate, and professional levels, 
it conducts more than 50 programs in career and occupational 
assessment. Some programs are relatively small, entailing few 
candidates and limited operational demands. Others involve 
millions of candidates, several administrations each year, and 
complex processing operations. 

Research of ETS has four essential missions. Basic 

*2S£5&».*!!P t Y in l4 ho ? i the technical and the substantive 
foundations of educational measurement, is conducted in support 
of the goals of ETS and its clients. New product research and 
development; currently emphasizes innovative uses of technology 
in support of education and measurement. Research to enhance and 
maintain the technical quality of tests includes methodological, 
psychometric, and statistical studies. Public service research 
provides program evaluation for a variety of clients as well as 
policy research dealing with the implications of judicial and 
legislatives actions and issues of access and equity for women 
and minorities. 

Instructional activities and advisory services 
complement the total enterprise of promoting improved use of 
measurement products and research results. 

Consultants 

As warranted, ETS employs consultants to augment its 
S ! " resources - Some consultants serve op a continuing basis, 
and others provide supplemental expertise on individual proiects 
or programs. J 

Locations 

The main office of ETS is on a 400-acre site on the 

?2S5ST a ? f €to J?' Ne y J « rsev - Fi « ld service offices are 

located in Atlanta, Georgia; Austin, Texas; Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, California, Brookline, Massachusetts, Evanston? 
Illinois, San Juan, Puerto Rico and Washington, D.C. The 
International Field Office is in Princeton. 
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**4 v ,,^ cilities at Prin ceton include six administration and 
office buildings; an operations center and comptuer complex for 
i a f£?f 8Ca le P r °cessing; a shipping center; and several service 
buildings, in addition, the Henry Chauncey Conference Center on 
the Princeton site contains 11 meeting rooms, a dining room, and 
100 rooms for single or double occupancy to accommodate 
overnight guests. ETS also maintains two large buildings in 

5if£? 222!5 ip 'i"J W ?,*^* y ' that house Pricing, mailing, and 
other operational facilities, and two buildings on the Forrestal 
campus of Princeton University for the ETS financial aid and 
professional licensing and certification units. 

The Berkeley and the Evanston Field Service Offices 
conduct test programs, research, and advisory services. The 
Atlanta, Austin, Northeastern, Los Angeles, and Puerto Rico Field 
Officers provide advisory and consulting services for their 
S? g i2 n 2* and P artici P ate in nationwide projects. The Washington 
Field Office serves as liaison with federal legislation. 

Personnel 

ETS has approximately 2,200 permanent staff members 
including about 650 professionals, more than 175 of whom have the 
^J-. r .V^? g ^ M 5 < an additi °nal 245 have the master's degree. 
2S5!IJ}2^ t J ainin ? 18 c °ncentrated in education, psychology, 
statistics, and psychometrics and also in such associated fields 
as economics, sociology, the humanities, and the sciences. 
Supporting services are provided by specialists in computer 
technology, business management and finance, library sciences, 
and communication. ■w*»mww, 

ETS is an equal opportunity employer and actively 
recruits women and minority staff members. 

Major Fu - Hons 

The wor ! c ? f ETS falls into four major categories, each 
i?? u ?,Y n s P« cif i ed objectives. The two ETS divisions -hat 
yf un f d J i ^ e ? tly involved in the work of LISc are briefly 
highlighted below. 

Division of Education Policy Research and Services 

The Division of Education Policy Research (EPRS) is 
the ETS Research Division that focuses on education policy 
issues. EPRS addresses basic policy issues in educational 
finance and governance, such as equity in resource allocation, 
intergovernmental aspects of educational programs, and the 
politics of educational institutions. These problems are 
approached from an interdisciplinary perspective that is 
reflected in the professional training and experience of staff in 
education, public administration, economics, political science, 
law, psychology, and demography. science, 

EPRS research has addressed and policy xdsv.es of 
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?2SfI?.Vi2! * t0 ' ederal and 8tat « education officials and 
aufior^t?^ Z^" 9 ^ en the role °f federal, state and local 
llllll Ji J^t dUC ^ i0n P^ramming, finance and governance; 
LvirL/nt ?n !! nd eqUal °PP ort ur,ity; the sociopolitical 
5SiflS^S5 iS Wh i? h a f 8e88nent data are collected and used; the 
5Sfev«i?/r- /l. B ? s>mt t0 the d i«ering concerns of 

Inlt^^l s administrators, and citizens; the minimum 
competency testing movement; the relative merits of legislative 

1 S2SS 1 JHJ°J C t tm 8Ch ° 01 fina * ce ' the information needs of 
JJ^SSJR? ? at 4 C governments for monitoring funding; the effect 

11 ^SliL^^* ^ 9Amtion ' and Congressional proposals 
to consolidate categorical grant programs. 

5 PRS c o n ducts several kinds of work. it provides 
reports and recommendations to assist public policymakers in 
preparing regulations and legislation and iwrXg t^i! 
£^«; d K r * 8 / plications are intended to i^relsJ 9 public 
comprehension of America's complex education system work that 
EPRS and ETS have completed that relates to the proposed s?udy ?s 
described below. Evidence is provided, of success??? pro jects* in 
the areas of teacher certification and licensing tealhe? 
effectiveness, and program implementation. Aicen8ing ' teacner 

Atlanta Field Service office 

in 1973 to ^mJSa^JP* Fi8ld Service Office was established 
in 1973 to respond tc the needs of southern educational orouDs 
agencies, and institutions for evaluation services, research SSd 
development services, instructional programs professional and 

!ro;ifrid C ? nSUl \ at if n8 ' and l0Cal testing 9 programs Issuance 
dlvX ««?J«i n % U ° h diverse areas 88 Project and materials design? 
development of assessment and information systems oroaram 
•valuation prepare '.on of proposals and regrets for prfp^als! 
groups. eVelOPner * t ' and facil itation of interaction SetweeA 

_ T *J e following are representative of the scoDe and 
di ™ r8 > ty of the P^jects in which AFSO staff have ?e?entlv 

SS^'SR.lSSii 0 "/' Car ° lina Teac^Vsessmen? 

Program, development of promotion examinations for the DeKaih 

County (GA) Department of Public Safety and desi^ of validation 

X?»inUi££ d < " ttin * 8tudies for th * National Teacher 
Examinations in several southeastern states, in addition, the 

Atlanta Office acts a. a technical-assistance center for toe U S 

?; P X?",!2?«£ f E ^ Cat \° n , t0 a88i8t sch ° o1 districts and s?ates 
in the region with evaluation of their Title I programs. 

*4 The _ Atlanta Office responds to requests for 
information about ETS's national programs and c rices and «n 

aW»^5SaL~ - wit ^ the Research 
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The Atlanta Office provides services for educational 




3.2.6.2 Capabilities of ERIC/Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small schools 

schools rrp^ e Qf R H. C - C K eari f gh ° USe on Rural Education and Small 
Schools (CRESS) has been in operation since 1966 and has been 

S°Sf l , 2L?22L U VA f "L aj ° r Plications each year since 19 68? 
zL 5*Lj ong "i erm « ta « who are experienced in the development and 
production of monogr-phic literature. 

*nrt ««„A„.i??. 88 h V accesa to the major bibliographic vendors 
and conducts computer searches of the ERIC data base as well as 
other educational data bases 

« < J he Clearinghouse is located on the campus of New 

Mexico state University, one of two major universities in New 
tiS 1 ? UBl 1 v «»}fjr library is less than one block away 111 
affords the r -ial facilities of a major university library. 

avaiiah!* J h ?h! k iJ iS . nec v essarv for developing publications are 
available at the Clearinghouse, the College of Eduction or the 
support community (editing and graphic arts) . 

supplies 1 65 — Provisions for needed equip m ent and 

n-<„ _ u E jJ IC / c RESS is located on the second floor of the 

1 4 18 r a c £rl* n t\Z and J? aS a u aodif ied °P en s P ace Plan of 

C&ghouse. fe0t ' ^ Contract would be housed^ the 

would SS5T5 ^.S».£^r«SS 

th ™*> t P he e Edu f c°a r ti W ona? 

State Unive?si\ P yVoo^e d . be PUrChased throu * h the New Mexico 
1 3-2.6.3 Capabilities of ERIC/Clearinghouse on Jrban Education 

( The ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education is housed at 

1 pro-ams ^t^S"?' diversity, it gatto inteSSES on 

in urban t^iT^Sf^S in P 1 *" 0 ' P arochia l* a nd private schools 
in urban areas and the education of particular racial/ethnie 
minority children and youth in various Setting., 4e theory and 
SiS^iS; ° f •, duc ? ti °n a l -quity; urban and minority 
experiences; and urban and minority social institutions and 
IS^n!!" ^ C^^inghouse is responsible for the development 
and dissemination of six different products. These products are 
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described below: 



o The Urban Diversity Series consists of state-of-art 
papers, reviews, and annotated bibliographies. 
Each paper summarizes the existing literature 
concerning the educational, socioeconomic or 
social/psychological issues involved in the 
development of diverse urban populations. 

o The Com pact Guides consist of ERIC Digests, brief 
bibliographies, and directories which capsulize 
information on pertinent issues. 

o The Urban Schools Bibliography is a set of 
comprehensive references of the literature on urban 
schools available through the ERIC system. The 
Guidebook to Hispanic Organizations and Information 
is a directory. 

o The TopicalBibliographiesof ERIC References, 
compiled from comptuer searches of~~t~he ERIC 
database, are references of the literature on 
various topics available through the ERIC system. 
iA!^ the citations in the Urban schools 
Bibliography, these citations includ^-an "abstract 
of the document. 

o The IRCD Bulletin carries an analytical or review 
article devoted to a single subject in the field of 
urban education. The aim of the Bulletin is to 
synthesize and formulate concepts and practices 
which will improve the development and educational 
achievement of urban children and youth. 

o Equal Opportunity Revie w (EDR) consists of short 
papers on critical educational issues which are 
topical and informative. Several issues of EDR are 
exclusively bibliographies on urban and minority 
education. J 

„«™ * ThS E f IC clear inghouse on Urban Education has had 
years of experience in developing numerous publications, 
collaborating with scholars and providing technical assistance. 

3.2.6.4 Capabilities of ERIC/Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education (CTE) has 
been in operation since 1968. CTE has school personnel at all 
iSJlllUf,!? ch " sel « ction and training, preservice and inservice 
preparation, and retirement; the theory, philosophy, and practice 
of teaching; curricula and general education not specifically 
covered by other clearinghouses; all aspects of physical 
education, health education, and recreation education. 
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CTE is located at the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacuer Education in Washington, D.c. 

3.2.6.5 Capabilities of ERIC/ Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted children 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children (CHGC) has been operation since 1966. ERIC/CHGC has 
acquired advanced literature in all aspects of the education and 
development of the handicapped and gifted, including prevention, 
identification and assessment, intervention, and enrichment, bbth 
in special settings and within the mainstream, hearing imparled, 
visually imparled, mentally retarded, developmer ally disabled 
abused/neglected, autistic, multiple handicapped, severely 
handicapped, physically disabled, emotionally disturbed, speech 
handicapped and learning disabled. * 

CHGC is located at the Council for Exceptional 
Children in Reston, Virginia. exceptional 

3.2.6.6 Capabilities of Memphis State University 

Memphis state University is the largest institution 
within the Tennessee state Board of Regents. The campus consists 
of approximately 1,100 acres and has over 100 buildings located 
near the center of the city of Memphis. The enrollment of the 
institution is approximately 21,000 students. Memphis state 
Unviersity is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and schools. A sampling of the academic areas which are 
accredited are enumerated as follows: (1) Business (2) 
S JVm?'^ (3) Engineering, (4) Computer Science,' 5 
Rehabilitation, (6) Counseling, (7) Special Education, (8 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education, school Personnel 
Services and numerous other areas. 

.4.4*4.+. J5 he com P uter center supports the instructional and 

lJ2i.i'l? iV t w pr ° 9ra f S ?* the universit Y faculty research 
endeavors. The central computer system is a Sperry-Univac 
1100/62 which has over 8 million characters of main storage It 
supports both time-sharing and remote batch job entires. Remote 
batch job entry stations are located at various locations on 
campus . 

f.HHH« Mei S hi T v ta if,, Uni 7 er ^ ity has outstanding library 
facilities. The John Willard Brister Library ah* specialized 
collections in the Department of Chemistry, the Department of 
Mathematical Sciences, the Department of Music, the Herff College 
of Engineering, the Cecil C. Humpreys School a* Law, the Speech 
and Hearing center and the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Sl^V^;.. ^Un^rsity libraries contain approximately 876,683 

JorfoHW?!' i 1 ' 7 ? 5 * » udiovisua l materials, and 118 current 
periodicals subscriptions. 

The University's school of Education is comprised of 
numerous programs, in addition ot the aforementioned, the School 
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of Education co-sponsors with various funding agencies and 
various research and development projects. A sampling of these 
projects include: Center of Instructional Services and Research, 
Center for Manpower Studies, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Bureau of Educational Research, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, Handicapped Student Services, Speech and 
Hearing Center and Regional Economic Development. 

3.2.6.7 Capabilities of Norfolk State University 

4 j N °J f S k v Stat ! Univers ity, « predominantly black urban 
institution of higher education, is located in Virginia's largest 
city. It is the youngest of Virginia's five predominantly black 
colleges and univesities. The University is the third large=*- 
black institution of higher education in the nation. 

The campus consist of approximately 105 acres of land 
located east of downtown Norfolk. The enrollment of the 
institution is approximately 7,286 students. Norfolk State 
University is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. * 

The Univesity is alss accredited as a professional 
school for the undergraduate training of teachers by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education Programs and the 
Virginia State Board of Education. The University is a member of 
various professional organizations. A listing of the 
orgganizations include the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, The American Council on Education, National 
Association of School of Music, The Administration Management 
Society, Mid-Atlantic Association for School, College and 
University staffing, and numerous other organizations. 

The Lynan Beecher Brooks Library Collection contains 
approximately 200,000 volumes and a current subscription for more 
than 2,300 magazines and journals, and 3,000 catalogs on 
microfiche. The library maintains numerous other resources. 

* i ^The computer center supports each of the University's 
academic administrative an<* program areas. 

The computer center provides computer terminals, 
programming and advirory services for faculty research and for 
the graduate and undergraduate student body. The comptuer center 
is equipped with several mainframe computers and numerous 
microcomputers. The University has distinctive Educational 
P i?? r J?,* J . 8, Soa , e of these Programs are: Cooperation Education 
with Old Dominion, Interdisciplinary Programs in General Studies, 
Urban Affairs Urban Planning and Music in Media, Cross 
Registration with Old Dominion Univesity, Evening Colleges, 
Community Education Development Center, Servicemembers 
Opportunity College, Social Service Research Center, and 
Community outreach programs that provide academic and support 
services to the educationally disadvantaged and physically 
handicapped from day care through college. 
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3.2.6.8 Summary Capabilities 



Th . e Laboratory for the Improvement of schools and 
Classrooms (LISC), which will be hosted by Tennessee State 

Sil"??*' 1 rac ?i iM the nced ««f collaboratinr^"networking 
with federal, state and private organizations. Recognizing that 
the network or regional laboratories linked with research and 
developemnt centers represent a power creative res^ who^e 

?ns P t?t^ the ™» of the work o? individual 

institutions. LISC will engage in collaborative efforts to 
develop products of national and regional significance. Thep 
revious subsections has highlighted their capabilities and 
resources, all of which will enhance the capabilities of ?he 
laboratory in meeting the needs of the Appalachian Region Refer 
to appendices for details relative to the research, service and 
development of products by key organizations,- who will £e 
oSj^tives 1 " in P lefflentati °n of LISC mission^^ls and 



3 * 3 mSm2?*!^ °^ " f " ctiv « Governance, Management, 

Planning and Evaluation Systems for the Laboratory 

oractice through ♦h^SliS* 1 ?? desi * ned to improve educational 
practice through the production, application, and convevina of 
knowledge derived from research and development actititiJ. 'th. 
Laboratory for Improvement of Schools and Classrooms embodies a 
dual responsibility, it must be accountable to the TregionfSr a 
regional research agenda, and developmental s^plrl HrlSgiSnal 
alrncVerroJT.search^ A *H ES and SKJr Tover^nJ 

information and services, from local practitioners to Federal and 
regional researchers, as well as a "top-down" flow from r2*.££ 

proSucJ^nd s£tLi°f& wSFl^SSSJ ST^iS"^ 
JSorSorfe^^ 168 WhiCh ^ " -v^si^^r TL"&io5E 

c^«« n ^ governing board for the Laboratory for Improvement 
of Schools and Classrooms will be composed of reD-ZsenK!. U5 
all constituent groups that the laborator? Wrv.s sSaci*i«!lv 
the board will include chief state schoo^orfWs, Soles sirs of 
education, school administrators, classroom teich?rs"schoSl 
board members, legislators, parents, and privatl sect or 
participants. Board membership will be apportioned I so .that ..eh 
SiiSr 1 ',', ^ntucky, Virginia aS W.^vi^nia) is 
represented equally, women and members of racial and ethnic 

ESS. 1 * 1 !! "1" al 1? be a88Ured citable membership Sn She 
board. The term of board members will be sat "at wH.m! 

process 18 f^r Tll^rtt 'F^™ V °™ another. An ordirlj 
process for all regional constituents and networking 
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2sf!bliJhed nS t0 participate in selecting board members will be 
limited to: The f ™ CtLona of the board wi H include, but not be 

a. establishement of annual and long-term goals for 
the laboratory, policies, and procedures, 

b. hiring and reviewing the performance of the 
executive director, 

c. review of the fiscal management of the laboratory 
including annual audits, 

d. review and approval of programs submitted by 
laboratory managers and 

e. oversight of the conduct and progress of programs 
and activities, and evaluations of the 
programmatic effectiveness of the laboratory. 

* Historically, the large and unwildiy membership fo the 
governing boards made effective oversight of the laboratory dav! 
to-day operations very difficult. The boards tended to become 
passive, "rubber stamp- bodies which approved every measure 
deemed necessary by the executive directors. To remeSy 

win' d^£r 0 0 r . at ?2 f ° r Inp f ovenent <* Sc »<"ls wd CllSrcom" 
will draw from its governing board a smaller executive or 
steering committee which will meet regularly to direct short- 
f:£.?° liCi "< ° f v the i- abo «tory and to set the agenda f or Se 
i^fn g ° vernin * boa f d * In this fashion, the key stakeholders 
within the region will have a greater voice in guiding the 

governing board a more active role should increase thi 
laboratory's responsiveness to regional .SwMom Smm 
Board members in the past have not been sufficiently involved 
laboratory programs; special attention, therefore, will be r,aid 
to keeping board members informed of programmatic detai Is. 

- «i The execut ive director, in conjunction with the Board 

^nSn?, Ct ° rS A ? V i SOry Co r cila and with «» central staff , v 
conduct a periodic regional needs assessments to revise and- 
update the laboratory's R & D agenda. Needs lending in ?he 
region will be an ongoing staff acticvity in Lisc Shroo 
programmatic units - each with its own Task Director and staff - 
will report directly to the governing board and executive 
director. The first programmatic unit will correspond to Task 2 
as outlined in RFP No. NIE-%-85-0003 , "Work with Vvi.ff™ 
organizations to improve schools and clar^s^ 'The Task f 
Director will oversee a variety of school improvement research 
projects. Each of which will have its own project manager and 

22™^** / he TA8k 2 Unit , wi11 have its own advi."™JSJ„S? 
composed of representatives from key organizations- 
universities, state associations of teachers irVnt SIIm 
SEA's and local districts - with which tta ? laborktSr? is ejected 
to develop relationships. The second programmatic unit 
corresponding to Task 3, will work on three major research 
projects designed to provide technical assistance ?o JtatV-ieve? 
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decion makers on school improvement issues, its advisory council 
will include legislators, chief state school officers, and state 
education agencies* staff. The third programmatic unit will 
focus on creating research and development based resources for 
school improvement (Task 4). The advisory council for this unit 
will consist of representatives from Educational testing Services 
and other regionally-based research and development organizations 
with which the laboratory will be linked. 

The Executive Director of the laboratory will be 
charged with the task of coordinating the activities and 
products generated regionally with similar activities nationwide. 

The evaluation process for the laboratory projects 
will be conducted by the Executive Directors' staff in 
conjunciton with outside consultants. The evaluation procedures 
will take the steps necessary to assess the individual projects 
from the initial context level, through the planning and 
operational stages, to k final accountability evaluation of the 
products. This interna^ evaluation will be conducted, at least 
on quarterly intervals. ' -^"w 

Since Tennessee state University is not currently 
designated as an educational laboratory, it will be necessary 
to devote significant resources and time to developing management 
and governance systems. The lack of entrenched governance 
structures, however, will provide the opportunity to redress 
imbalances in representation and to correct the lack of 
constitutent participation which have been characteristic in the 
past. 

3.3.1 Working With and Through Existing Organizations to 

Improve Schools and Classrooms 

The Laboratory for improvement of Schools and 
Classrooms considers this task a major focus of its effort The 
3? r ?f ate , s of *?• A PP alach ian Region share a number of serious 
educational problems that hamper progress in school improvement. 
A shortage of qualified teachers, lew pay and status for 
teachers, high dropout and illiteracy rates, low student 
achievement, underfunding (especially in some rural districts) 
restrictive political control, and a lack of public support a" 
J! ^??.? if J ia } 1 , ti VL * ncountered ^ Public education in the 
5 f iCal i y ,l I ennessee ' Kentucky, Virginia and West 
Virginia have lagged behind the rest of the nation in terms of 
the resources put into the schools and the educational level of 
the students which they produce. xevex ot 

This rather bleak picture has begun to change 
recently. As a result of concerted school improvement efforts, 
the four states of this region are today among the nation's 
leaders in devising innovative solutions to classroom problems. 
Recognition ofthe need to remedy past deficiencies has caused 
educators to take the lead in school improvements. It is a ve~v 
propitioustime for a regional educational laboratory to join 
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with existing research and development organizations to become 
part of this exciting renovation of the schools. 

In the course of conducting our regional needs 
assessment, Tennessee state University took the initial steps 
toward developing relationships with the networks of 
organizations involved in school improvement. We found first of 
all, that there were many different types of research going on, 
secondly that there was little coordination among reseach groups 
or between research groups and practitioners in theregion! Our 
first priority was to survey all local, state, and regional 
organizations working in the area of school improvement. This 
survey included parent and teacher's organizations, univesity 
researchers, State departments of education, colleges of 
education, and privately-funded educational research centers in 
all of the four states. From this compilation of existing 
organizations, we were able to ascertain what types of research 
was going on and how and where it was being Usseminated. 

*k * + *"> wled 9J °* existing research efforts, combined with 
the information gathered in the needs assessment, helped us to 
design an integrated responsive unit plan for Task 2. 

The entire Task 2 unit will be under the direction of 
a single director. That person will coordinate the efforts of 
the four Task 2 functional sub-units - Organization Support, 
Local Improvement, Direct Services, and Dissemination. 

^ ^ , , The , 0r 9 ani zation Support Division will provide 
technical assistance and training to help staff members of 
service improvement organizations strengthen their assistance 
strategies. it will be the primary responsibility of this 
division to create and nourish the network of government agencies 
and research organization engaged in improvement initiatives. 

• The i ocal Im P r °vement Division will concentrate on 

initiatives at the school and district level, one facet of that 
effort, for example will be the "School Dropout Project" which 
will use workshops, conferences, training sessions, and 
publications to bring together the work of dropout researches 
and local dropout prevention personnel. This particular project 
will entail a direct linkage between the regional and national 
research network on dropouts -nd local practitioners in the four 
states. 

The Direct Services Division wi 1 include those Task 2 
activities that offer immediate services t d direct forums to 
clients. The "Multicultural Training Project", "Low Student 
Achievement Project", and "Pre-Schcol/Flementary School 
Partnership Project" will furnish in-service training to provide 
clients with an understanding of current research. These three 
projects involve the direct, hands-on training and interaction 
needed to bring clients into the laboratory's organizational 
support system. 
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Finally, the Dissemination Divison will serve as the 
< ?.Uaringhouoe for all research data connected wiht Task 
2. By linking with Educational Testing Services ?ets\ ??I 
ERIC Computer Systems, this disseminatiS? unit will be enable o 
supplying national as well as regional data to £i uor v 
organisation. The Dissemination DiviVion tif facUitate ?SJ 
diffusion of research knowledge by publishing and spreading all 
neW8lett " 8 ' training meteriall, and periodical 
publications generated by school improvement activities. 

It should be emphasized that, in Task -> 
Laboratory for the Improvement of Schools a^nd ^assrooms '(Lisc? 

to^r n ^\^:^ in iiS ri "*i7 res « rch or data collectioS 
Ratner, the Laboratory will monitor and evaluate current research 

practitioners that provide improvement assistance directlv to 
schools and classrooms LISC seeks to move away f "m " laying on^ 
ready-mar^e answers to working collaboratively with school 
professio als m seeking solutions to their problems. 

3 * 3 * 2 ^LnV? State-Level Decision makerson School 

improvement Issues 

Addressing Task 3 is greatly f acilit-*i-oH h V 
extremely high level of political interest a^S acSiv^y 

InThTe ^ i r n !ai 8 oS°°i a i : Pr 1 0 1 Veaent i88UeS in the APP^aShian sJates 
In this region, as well as across the nation, the oualitv of 

?£tlt^*£ Ca V e V nt ? ^"tion, and ed'ueatio^ has bee^ 

raised to the status of a burning issue. The past two years have 
witnessed a feverish pace of commission investigations, "eportl 
and recommendations and school reform legislation. reports 

* » „ While th * J d «»*nd for educaitonal improvement is beina 
ft** 1 * F f? eral IJi nancial 8U PP ort for P^ lic schools is clefrly on 
SS^' P i tS ■^t.-l.v.l decisionmakers on the spo?? 

EliSS tt^JSS?** aCtlVe in "Elating educational 
KJli^it "?i ia P lemen ting new programs to upgrade instructional 
quality. since the states are being exDected tn «h«i,i^T~ t 
greater responsibility for funding tne schools, they are "si 
centralizing control over school policies and professional 
standards to an unprecedented degreef state-level poiicvmakers 
have not received significant attention from labs in the p£st 
but they are increasingly important in determining the resources' 
standards, and legal mandates for local school districts? 

* , In t , he fast -P a «d "search for excellence", a variety 
of state-level groups have been pivotal decisionmaker, !2 
interest groups, legislative education £^tSS!;°S!SSte5 

*Z!2i!£ xniJ + revi t wing and Passing reform i .asures and major 
funding bills for schools. Governors, particularly in Tennessee 
Kentucky, and Virginia have been among the chief advocTtes of 
school improvement bills. State department of "du^iSn" havl 
been busily engaged in cataloging and analyzi,?,? s7ver£ f«3 
persistent educational needs in^Iir respects States " staSe 
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association of teachers and parents have been monitoring 
and lobbying educational legislation as it comes before thl 

legation" ' th ° U9h th6Y haV * ra " ly Vitiated sue? 

The primary clients of Task 3, therefore will be 

2^d rn ft °, r8 H? d ^ heir ed K ucalcion st *«< state legislators, state 
board of education members, and state associations of educators 
Since state Department of Education and their officers have been 

liV? 3?Sl mt ItFi" V^V'* 0 " ° f new «^cational programs? 
they will be high-priority recipients of LISC technical 
assistance. The "Chief state school Officers Support Group", for 

w X i ch P i n Vh" £ , tar ? 6te 5 at this grOUp of orga?izationaTacto« 
laboratoriei! neglected by regional educational 

™n„„ -.J he L l S P Wil1 place a heay y emphasis on research on 
policy alternatives. it will document and monitor the 
implementatirn, costs, problems and successes of different state 
approaches to such problems as teacher evaluation systems 
minimum quality standards, and instructional leadership training 
programs. The Laboratory will develop and package resources fS? 
decisionmakers in forms such as directories^ audiovisual 
materials, research syntheses, and catalogues of exemplary 

wn 9 rha Ve ™ of^H a " istan " Products, it is Relieved! 

will have the most effective impact on deeis i onm* v*y»J 
Disseminucion activity in this Task'area is mist effic^ntly 
handled by working through state agencies. ■mcitnuy 

In addition to linking with policymakers thi-rm«h 

poliwymakers within the Appalachian Region through involvrient~ln" 
governances. This would be one component of the Laboratories 
overall goal of "constituency building". laboratories 

t «.< In ^fT 6 ^ 1 states ^ rate of political discussion and 
legislative activity has outstripped the exisitng knowledge of 
the problems rnd what to do about them. state-level 
decisionmakers are swamped with proposals and demands and are 

SHSEiS of j s e n 0 ^ 1 UPPOrt fr< f ," sea rch-bases organizations 
The politics of school improvement in the four state Appalachian 
Region provides a rich opportunity for collaborative work between^ 
Lc'siVn^ker.? educational laboratory and state-level 

3.3.3 working to Create Research and Development Based 

Resources for School Improvement 

* * E . ducationa l laboratories should be critical components 

ivsSm ifS. r nn 8 f;S h «; n J deve l°P aent ™ d education improvement 
IJ -Xl? r rei h « United states. Pursuant to this aim, the mission 
of the LISC will be to link the educational institutions of the 
*UZ«*? h i*< n Region t0 Provide research, development, and 
dissemination support services in a cooperative ef fortfor the 
improvement of educational practice. The lab is uniquely capable 
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of providing this linkage mechanism for the networking that needs 
to take place around any problem area. As a neutral agency, it 
can provide the setting for cooperative action among competing 
agencies and across state lines. 



The LISC seeks to enhance its research data base and 
extend its dissemination capabilities by linking up with as many 
educational reseach organizations as possible. The initial step 
in establishing this network will be to identify all researchers 
and research organizations in the states of Kentucky, Virginia 
West Virginia, and Tennessee. This compilation will be carried 
out with the assistance of Educational Testing Services (ETS) and 
the ERIC computer system. LISC will tie directly into four of 
the ERIC clearinghouses - Rural Education (New Mexico), Urban 
Education (Columbia University), Teacher Education (District of 
Columbia), and Handicapped Education (Virginia). Networking with 
these national educational research dissemination systems will 
expand tremendously theresearch-based information which the 
LISC can draw upon and channel to its clients, with the ongoing 
needs assessment activity to provide direction, we will be 
capable of identifying technical assistance needs for conducting 
research and, using our research linkages, to quickly provide 
products on services to meet those needs. 

The key lesson from past laboratory experiences has 
been that the effectiveness of certain REL's suffered from an 
excess of "in-house" research activity and a pancity of links 
with other regional and national organizations. Too much 
valuable data and research material remained inside the main 
office and never reached the organizations for whom it was 
intended. The LISC hopes to remedy this shortcoming by 
decentralizing its data base and extending its research-gathering 
capabilities as far as possible. By "satelliting" with ETS and 
other eminent research organizations, the Laboratory can offer to 
its clients the most extensive and patterned flow of information 
available. This is a highly cost-effective approach to resource 
and data base exchange, as demonstrated by the widely 
acknowledged success of McREL's decentralized approach to 
educational research services. The research anddevelopment 
approach of this laboratory, in short, will be that the 
organizational sum is greater than the parts. 

3.3.4 Working in Collaboration with Centers and with Other 

Laboratories on Regional and National Educational 
Problems 

The LISC intends to serve as a "bridging 
organization", linking horizontally to NIE Centers and other 
REL's and vertically to LEA's, SEA's, and the NIE itself. These 
collaborative ties will be maintained through on-site monitoring, 
institutional publications, quarterly reports, and project 
coordination. The ERIC Clearinghouses and the ETS "satellite" 
unit will provide substantial means of examining regional 
problems in their national scope. The Laboratory will also 
monitor nationwide educational developments through the National 
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Diffusion Network of the U.S. Department of Education. The NDN 

£«w\\ t0 * r H 8 J 1 " Pr .°, Vide a P rinci P»l link between exemplary 
projects that provide training, materials, and technical 
assistance and those seeking new programs. technical 

Numerous federal, state, intermediate, local, and 
fZVEt CO " dary a g e ^ies, including the NIE Centers and Regional 
Laboratories, share responsibility forimproving education thorugh 
nationwide research and dissemination. The LlSCintends to 
supplement the institutional resources of the Appalachian Region 

%2£^&r£xxr itself in relation toth --S 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Project ^valuation 

The Tennessee state University planning proi ect for an 
educational laboratory in the Appalachian Region i vaTdwianed 11 
acceomplish five major objectives. They are delinetLS belSwt 

l%J!+? rmi ? e w the f aj f r social, economic and 
?egionV° cha racteristics of the appalachian 

2 * Vl Kil™ n * ify ^ h *w 1 ! 0 f t Persistent educational 
problem for which laboratory services are most 
needed; 

3 * d« v f?^? nine ^ th L adp ' qUacy of ex isting research and 
development in the region; 

4 * Ln^H 1 ^ Promising strategies for the 
?a?^"r^°and; CUS ' ° Perations and ^ices of the 

5. To explore the potential for rleationships with 
other appropriate organizations in Appalachia. 

IT^lll^tLl^ ac h coa P lis v h ed through the implementation 
lLa»?+irZ 7i P *'* The work sco P e of the grant entailed 
conducting (1) a needs assessment interview visa extensive 

izj Tninx Tank, (3) indepth reviews of relevant research *nrt 
literature, (4) secondary analyses of existing data and 
organization design activities. existing aata and (5) 

4-w u ^Pfo^ect evaluation was conducted on a monthly basis 
throughout the four ronth (December 4, 1984 thru April a i5!» 

b^arLS e a?d an no n9 .H gra ? t ^ T * es e •vSStiSL included 
an^Jf^ P a and individual ^assessments. Modifications of project 

?hre« / !? ff! H ade Whe! l a PP licable * Refer to Chapters one tSru 
a?tivit?es doc «»ent for particulars on e?ch of these 
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iiLJE?2j ^iS^I^V and ob jectives vere successfully 
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AP^NDIX A: Interview Protocol 




Centar of Excellence 
Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged 



Tannasaaa Stat* Univaraity 

3500 John A. Marritt Blvd. 
Nathvilla. Tannasaaa 37203 



Ollice of the Director 



INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 



Introduction 

We are in tne process of gathering background information which 
will assist us in assessing the educational needs and programs in the 
Appalachian Region. The Appalachian Region, as defined by the National 
Institute of Education, consists of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. We would like to ask your opinion about these issues. 
This information will enable us to determine how and in what ways a 
regional program could be:,t meet the area's educational needs. All 
responses will be grouped and individual responses will not be 
identifir *. 



I. 0 What are the educational strengths in your region? 
2.0 How would you rate the public school* in your region? 

3.0 What are the most pressing educational problems in your region? 

3.1 Which of these ar«i more pertinent to your urban areas? 

3.2 Which of these are more pertinent to your rural areas? 

4.0 What are th major barriers to school improvements? 

5.0 What kina: of programs would ycu propose to improve education? 

6.0 Are there research and development organizations currently serving 
'♦our region? Who are they? 

7.0 What is the nature of their services? 

8.0 How would you rate their services? 

9.0 Are there any carriers that limit the R and D's effectiveness? 

10.0 What is the nature of the relationship of • ">ur organization 
with the R and C Centers in your region"* 

II. 0 What changes wot- d you recommend to improve the effectiveness 

of the R and 0 Centers in yojr region? 

12.0 What are .me specific programs or approaches, that you 

would re' mend R and D Centers to implement in your region? 
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13,0 anVJrv'irtc^ff 0 / I h K stren 9 th < weaknesses of the programs 
and services offered by your organization? 

M.O In what ways could a R and D Center assist your organization 
in meeting your educational needs? organization 

15 ' 0 ?n h :fuiut^? 9reateSt drea ° f nCed in improvi "9 classroom 

15.1 Basic Skills 

15.2 Teacher training 

15.3 Discipline and student behavior 

15.4 Classroom materials 

15.5 Higher performance standards 
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Appendix B: Support Letters/Letters of Agreement and/or Intent 




TENNESSEE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE Of COMMISSIONER 
NASHVILLE 3721* WW 



March 20, 1985 



Donald C. Lueder, Ph.D. 
Associate Prof essor/Serior 

Research Associate 
Tennessee State University 
3500 John A. Merritt Blvd. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Don: 

Thank you for your recent lettev regarding your efforts to draft a 
proposal for the educational laboratory for the Appalachian region. I 
shall be happy to serve on the Board of Directors for the educational 
laboratory for the Appalachian regions. Chief State School Officials 
must be involved if the laboratory is ±o be successful. I would ap- 
preciate receiving a copy of your proposal at your earliest convenience. 

Again, thank you for the invitation to serve on the Board for the 
proposed educational laboratory. Please let me know if I can be of 
further help. 




Sincerely, 




Robert L. McElrath 
Commissioner 



RLM: jrs 



cc: Beecher Clapp 
JoLeta Reynolds 
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March 12, 1985 



or. Donald C. Lueder 
Associate Professor/Senior 

Research Associate 
Tennessee State University 
3500 John A. Merritt Boulevard 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Lueder: 

thank you for your letter asking me to serve on the board of 
directors in the event that you and your staff are successful in 
your proposal for an educational 1* oratory for the Appalachian 
region. I think it is essential that each of the Chief State School 
Officers personally serve on the board if a regional lab is to be 
successful. 

Therefore, please be advised that I would be most pleased to 
serve on such a board. 



Sincerely, 




R*y TrubyK 
State Superintendent of Schools 
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COMMONWEALTH of VIRGINIA 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
PO lOXftQ 
RICHMOND 2321* 2060 



March 20, 1985 



Dr. Donald C. Lueder 

Associate Professor/Senior 

Research Associate 

Center of Excellence 

Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged 

Tennessee State University 

3500 John A. Merritt Blvd. 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Lueder: 

This will serve to acknowledge your recent letter in which 
you requested that I serve on the Board of Directo r s of an 
educational laboratory to serve the Appalachian region provided 
that your proposal is funded. 

Not having a copy of your proposal or any description 
of the project, I feel a little uncomfortable in giving an 
unqualified "yes" to your request. I shall say, however, that 
favorable consideration will be given to the matter of serving 
on the Board of Directors provided I am in agreement with the 
goals and objectives of your proposal as well as the governance 
structure. 

I feel confident that you will be able to address these 
concerns of mine as you refine your proposal. 

I trust that this letter will be acceptable to you. If 
I can help you in any way, please let me know. 




SJD:nmd 



cc: Dr. William H. Cochran 
Dr . Grant Tubbs 
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COmh ONWEAL1M OF Ke*Tf UdCV 

Department or Education 

F*ANKFOAt ( KY *0*0| 

ALice M*OoN4tD 
wn "»ct#r »e Fw^uc fcsrAw.no* 



March 25, 1985 



Dr. Donald C. Lueder 
Associate Professor 
Center of Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
3500 John A. Merritt Boulevard 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Lueder: 

I appreciate the good work you and your colleagues are doing 
in planning the proposed educational laboratory to serve 
the Appalachian region. 

Kentucky Department of Education staff members have been 
pleated to work with you in planning the direction of this 
service. As you know, I support the laboratory and the 
potential benefits it offers to the Appalachian regions and 
intend to see that Kentucky remains involved by maintaining 
representation on the board. 

Please keep me informed as your plans progress. 



Sincerely, 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Educational Testing Service 

PlINCETOhf. NEW JfcASEY 



08)41 



Gregory R Anrig 

PtEiTOENT 



March 26, 1985 



ERIC 



Dr. Frederick S. Humphries 
President 

Tennessee State University 
3500 John Merritt Boulevard 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear LV. Humphries: 

L^r?]?" 6 * 1 t0 convey » on benalf of tne Educational Testing 
service tt iS) , our proposal to the Tennessee State University 

#2 B *£ 1 I r I!2li?] t V erV ? a 5 a researcn development satellite 
for the Laboratory for :he Improvement of Schools ar.u' Classrooms 
in the Appalachian Region under National Institute of Education 
Request for Proposal INIE-R-85-0003. 

The N i E ^gional Laboratories are among the most important 

^!?^ CeS tJ 0 L fa !i 1 ! ltat1n9 ■ ore effe ctive education in the United 
States. If the Umv^sity receives the NIE award to establish 

will teZl Zt Z f, h - lB P rovement <* ^hools and Classrooms, ETS 
will work with the University to assure the project's success. 

The proposed project is one of high priority for ETS. we 

iH fJj J?c m ! ke - al ] £ *"* resourc « of the organization available 
to the ETS Project Director, Dr. Michael Nettles, to assure that 
our tasks are performed effectively and efficiently. Moreover, 
W ! ?c 11 Pr? vide consultation and supper, from personnel in all 
parts of the organization, including those in the Atlanta 
Regional Office. I have a personal interest in the success of 
the project, and have assured the Project Director that I will 
help in any way I can to assure that the necessary resources are 
available and that all parts of ETS respond to the project's high 
priority. 3 

I believe ETS is jniquely qualified to participate in this 
Laboratory for four reasons. First, ETS researchers have 
recently conducted several important research and development 
projects that have identified methods for improving school and 
classroom effectiveness. Second, ETS has been a pioneer n the 
fields of measurement and evaluation, and has applied this 
TSZ l*\ r ! Sear ^ ^''ons concerning relationships among 
corfcha a« %h^ CS rr? Ch001 and . learni "9 condition?, and ?est 
55! I a VJa J hir '. ns , 1S «P*rienced in working with local, 
state and federal policymakers and in translating educational 
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Or. Frederick S. Humphries 
March 26, 1985 
Page 2 



research into a format that is relevant for addressing the pol 
questions they face. Finally, ETS is experienced in providing 
high quality services to NIE through both contracts and grants 

We welcome this opportunity to work with the University. 
I wish you and your colleagues success in obtaining a contract 
award. 



GRA:c 
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Technical Proposal 



Title: Subcontract Proposal for 

Appalachian Regional Laboratory 



Applicant Organization: Educational Testing Service 

Rosedale Road 



Project Directors: 



Princeton, Rev Jersey 08541 

Michael Nettles 
Research Scientist 
609-734-1153 



Cognizant Officer: 



3. 



Ruth B. Ekstrom 
Senior Research Scientist 
609-7 





Ernest J. Anastasio 

Vice Presldenf/for Research Management 
609-734-1501 



Authorized Negotiator 



Patricia R. Carran 

Contracts and Grants Administrator 

609-734-5044 



Submitted to: 



Tennessee State University 
Nashville Tennessee 



Period of Work: 



October 1, 19*5 - September 30, 1990 



Date Submitted: 



Status: 



March 29, 1985 
New Proposal 
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NOTICE 



The information and data furnished are proprietary and shell not be 
duplicated, used, or disclosed other than to evaluate the proposal 
for possible funding; provided that, if a contract is awarded to 
Educational Testing Service as a result of the submission of this 
proposal, the Co vera* eat shall have the right to duplicate, use or 
disclose the Information or data to the extent provided In the 
contract. This restriction does not Halt the Government's right 
to use or disclose information and data obtained from another source 
without restrlc* as. The financial Information and staff vitae 
contained in th proposal are considered proprietary data and not 
required to be t .eased under the Freedom of Information Act. 



Any release of Information or data under a Freedom of Information 
Act request will be for che use of the individual requester only, 
and will not constitute a license to publish or distribute, or a 
transfer of any rights In or Lo the information or data. 



© ETS 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT & 

DEVELOPMENT 
Bo4 3N/usCr\jcis Hew Mtlico 58003-0014 




March 15. 1985 



To Whom It May Concern: 

I will be available to begin wtrk a Materials Development Specialist on fctober 1. 198? 

I understand that this oosition involves writing and consulting and intend to begin work 
whenever notified 



Sincerely, 



0. LanetteYaughn 
Collegt Assistant Profrssor 
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Box 3AP/Las Cruces, New Mex»co 88003 
Telephone (505) 646-262:3 





18 March 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock 
Director, Center of Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
3500 John A. Mertitt Blvd. 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

We are pleased to support your proposal for the Appalachian Regional 
Educational Laboratory. The kind of joint venture proposed between 
our two organizations should result in better delivery of information 
to the classroom teacher — the person in the best position to effect 
change and enhance educational effectiveness. This type of linkage 
between labs and clearinghouses has been desired for a long ti<nc. 

We look forward to a «*ost productive relationship. We stand ready to 
serve in the implementation of the subcontract as of 1 October 1985. 

Good luck with the competition. 

Sincerely, 



The proposed Work plan is contingent upon Hew Mexico State University's 
successful re-bid for th* EMC/CRESS Clearinghouse, with the competition 
to be held in late fall, 1985. 





Director 



Associate Director 



/cn 



Clearinghouse Scope Areas Include Rural, Mexican- 
American, American Indian, Outdoor, and Migrant 
Education, and Education lr Small School Setting! 
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V*v YO*K, new yo^K 



March 25, 1985 



Merriel Bullock, Ph.D. 
Director 

Center of Excellence/Basic Skills for 

the Disadvantaged 
3500 John A. Merrill Blvd. 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Bullock: 

I would be happy foi the ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education to cooperate 
with the Tennessee state Pniversity Center of Excellence/Basic Skills 
in carrying out the work of an WIE Regional Educational Laboratory, 
should you be awarded the contract. 

We would be happy to develop four monographs each year ar,3 print and 
distribute items cooperatively with the proposed laboratory, under 
a subcontracting arrangement with your organization. 

I wish good success in your proposal. 




Erwin Fl<ocman, Ph.D 
Director 
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DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION SERVICES 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



THF ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON 
HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED CHILDREN 



March 11, 1985 



RECEIVED 



MAR !3 ,985 



Merriel Bullock, Pn.D. 

Director, Center of Excellence CENTER OF EXCELLEh 

Basic Skills for the Disadvantaged 
Tennessee State University 
3500 John A. Merritt Boulevard 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

Thank you for contacting us in regard to cooperating with you in the prep- 
aration of your contract application to NIE for a regional laboratory. 
I'm corry that our schedule was so crowded that we were unable to do the 
amount of detailed subcontract development you requested in the required 
time frame. 

Nevertheless, I would like to assure you that the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Handicapped and Gifted Children would be happy to work with you in the 
future i f you are awarded the opportunity to develop an educational lab- 
oratory for the Appalachian Region. We have recently received a new three 
year contract with two additional option years. Thus we expect to have 
NIE funding for our Clearinghouse activities through August 1989. 

You inquired specifically about our capability to develop monographs. 
That is an area in which we have considerable successful experience. In 
response to your question about cost you should plan c~i an amount of 
$3,000-$7,500 per monograph depending upon length and format. 

Good luck in your proposal preparation. I am fully aware that you have a 
very difficult task on your hands. 



THr COONCH KX EXCHTOMA1. CMLDREN OPERATES TK ESC OEARNGHOUtt ON NANDCAffED GtfTED CMUDREN UNDER A CONTRACT 

WITH TK NATIONAL WSTTTUTI Of EDUCATION 




Donald K. Erickson, Ph.D. 
Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped *nd 



Gifted Children 



bma 




1920 Association Drive, Reston. Virginia 22091 • |703) 620-3660 
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MAR 28 1985 
CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 

March 26, 1985 

Or. Muriel Bullock 
Director 

NTE Planning Grant Project 
School of Business Bldg. 
Room 123 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock; 

I am writing in support of your proposal for the Appalachian Regional 
Laboratory in its efforts to collaborate with other NIE-sponsored projects. 
Collaboration among these groups, in addition to being mandated by Congress 
for the labs, is essential to the efficient and effective use of talents and 
resources. 

If Tennessee State is awarded the contract, the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education will be willing to negotiate contract with the lab to produce 
several monographs . 

I look forward to worxing with you in this collaboration. 




Dr. Elizabeth A. Ashburn 
Director 
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RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 



Center tor Educational Studies 

25 March 1985 RECEIVED 

MAR 27 |985 

Dr. Wayne Moore 

1^.1* CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Moore: 

lhis is to confirm our telephone conversation of 21 March 1985 in which 
I expressed our general interest in participating or collaborating in 
research efforts related to high school dropout reduction/remediation. 
If (when) opportunities arise that appear suitable for our combined 
.fforir I SSl contact you regarding the appropriateness of some type 
o joint effor r^nderstand^t you will do likewise ^ contacting 
us should you note an appropriate potential research possibility. 

Sincerely, 
J. Lamar r Cox 

Senior Educational Psychologist 

JLC:ls 
5234 

cc: Marie Eldridge 
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LINC 

RESOURCES 
INC. 



March 26, 1985 



3857 N. High Street 
Columbus. Ohio 43214 
(614) 263-5462 



RECEIVED 

MAR 27 |985 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



Dr. Merrill Bullock, Director 
National Institute of Education Project 
Tennessee State University, School of Business 
3500 John Herri tt Boulevard, Room 123 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

LINC Resources, Inc. is pleased to support your proposal to NIE to establish a 
Regional Educational Laboratory under TSU. The activities of you and your 
colleagues are well known through your work with the Center for Excellence. 
It 1s the kind of leadership that has been implemented by the Center that 1s 
needed from the Regional Laboratory. You are demonstrating this leadership 
once again ,y drawing together the strengths of many national resource 
organizations within your proposal. 

LINC will be pleased to assist in creating a national dissemination channel 
via the commercial puol1sh1ng Industry for the Regional Education 
Laboratory. Our experience in bringing the best research and development 
efforts of the U.S. Department of Education to schools and students across the 
nation through the cooperation of commercial publishers 1s well known. 

Since 1977, we have been privileged to assist federal agencies and their 
numerous funded projects in the areas of marketing, editorial and technical 
considerations, and legal Issues and concerns. It 1s from this background and 
history that we stand ready to support, work with, and provide assistance for 
your proposal. We will be happy to join the Laboratory's networking concept 
and to apply our expertise to the benefit of the Laboratory and its clients. 

We wish you every success in your proposal and hope that we will have the 
opportunity to work together in the near future. 




Victor E. F/ichs 
President 



VEF:wvk 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION • 120 ) 1 6th st.nw, vu»».-«fto«, 0 c 20036 • <<02> 833-4000 



March 25, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bulluck 
Director, NIE Project 
P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bulluck: 

Please . ccept this letter as support for the Center's proposed 
project plan to NIE. I am extremely pleased that teachers will be 
involved in the implementation of the project. Not only am I 
pleased to support your proposal but 1 look forward to working 
with you and the Center in the implementation of the project. 

Good luck! 

Sincerely, ^. - 



MARY MATWOOD ruT»CU. **».0»n! 

RtlTH GCiGCM. v,t» Pmtf M 

AOXANNC C SAADSMAW. JacrvUry TrMlurtr 



DON CAMCRON. taKUtivl OirsctOf 




Vincent M. Kiernan 
Regional Director 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Office 



VK/ jb 
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SOUTHEAST REGIONAL OFFICE 
Jtmes S. Seibert, Region*! Director 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION • 1745 Phoen.i Boulevard. Suite 330, Atlanta, Georfia 30349 • (404) 996-9047 

MA*Y KATWOOO ^UTHtll, ^rn.dtm DON CAMCRON, UtCUtiV* Direct* 

JIOXANNt C tRAOSHAW. SacratJTr Trttfyrtr 

March 26 . 1985 RECEIVED 

MAR 27 |985 

Dr. Merriel Bullock CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 

D 1 rec tor 

National Institute of Education Project 
Post Office Box 757 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

RE: Regional Educational Laboratory 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

This is to advise you that the NEA Southeast Regional Office supports 
the Tennessee State University Center for Excellence in its bid to 
becoipe the Regional Educational Laboratory for the Appalachian Region. 

Much of the education reform activity now prevalent throughout the 
country is centered in the NEA Southeast Region. Tennessee State 
University is ideally located in Nashville to provide services and 
te*cher involvement to educational institutions in our region. 

The NEA hopes you are successful in this endeavor and we urge you to 
include teachers from throughout the Appalachian Region on your 
Advisory Council as you develop plans and programs for the Regional 
Laboratory. 

V^ry truly yours, 

James S. Seibert ffr 
Regional Director 

JSS/lc 

cc: Carolyn Breedlove 
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March 25, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock, Director 

■ational Institute of Education Project 

P. 0. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 

■aabville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 



RECEIVED 

MAR 27 , 985 
CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



We were pleased to learn you have received a $25,000 grant to develop a 
proposal for a Regional Educational Laboratory. If your project is 
funded, ve would be happy to support your efforts by cooperating through 
networking procedures. 




Ve would be pleased to keep you infomed of our upcoming conferences, 
seminars and world congresses, as well as our publications and all other 
professional activities. Ve would hope you would not only see this as a 
wans of gathering information generated from these professional 
activities, but would also appreciate the opportunity to become involved 
in the various programs as a means of disseminating information developed 
through your project. 

As I am sure you are aware, the International Reading Association is a 
nonprofit, nongovernmental professional educational association of over 
60,000 members interested in improving reading instruction, developing 
strong reading interests and promoting literacy so that all individuals 
may reach their full potential. In addition to our conferences and 
publications, we have a network of over 1,100 councils and affiliates, 
including local councils in every state (over 1,000) and state councils 
in 49 states. Each state and local council holds meetings and publishes 
newsletters and/or journals. As you might imagine, this network provides 
an efficient and extensive means of disseminating and exchanging 
information. 

Again, we are pleased you are developing plans for a Regional Educational 
laboratory and look forward to working with you in areas of mutual 
concern to the full extent of our bylaws and established policies. 



Very cordially yours, 
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1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210*1090 



March 26, 1985 



MAR 27 |985 



Phone 614—486*3655 

Crtto CTVOCEDOSU/CoHimbus. ONo 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



Dr. Merriel Bullock, Director 

National Institute of Education Project 

P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. BuIIock: 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
serves as the locus for vocational education research 
and development in the United States. Its various out- 
reach responsibilities and activities include clearing- 
houses, nationwide dissemination, and leadership 
development. 

Should the National Institute of Education award Tennessee 
State University a contract to serve as the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, the National Center will work with 
and assist the University in all ways appropriate to the 
mission and objectives of both agencies. 

Sincerely, v 
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March 22, 1985 

Dr. Merriel Bullock 

Eirector of National Institute 

Educational Programs 
Tennessee State University 
Box 757 

Nashville, TN 37203 



RECEIVED 

MAR 25 1985 
for CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



Dear Dr. Bullock: 

There ar3 many good educational programs 
that deserve a wider audience. The establish- 
ment of a network of educational laboratories 
whose purpose would be to share materials 
and programs would be an effective means 
of keeping educators informed. Our organiza- 
tion would be willing to cooperate in any 
way that we can if such a network is funded. 

Best wishes for your success in this 
endeavor. Please keep us informed of your 
progress. 



Sincerely, 




Young Jay Mulkey 
President 
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March 21, 1985 



Dr. Merriel 6. Bullock 
Center of Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

I wholeheartedly support your proposal for an Educational Laboratory 
at Tennessee State University which will service the Appalachian Region. 
Also, too, I will be delighted to serve as a consultant on this project, 

I have enclosed a aost recent resume and background, 
successful Center of Excellence project. 

/ / Sincerely yours^. » 



and, 
Best 



to this end, 
wishes for a 



GCB:lp 
Enc. 



&JU/- 



Gwendolyn Calvert Baker 
Executive Director 
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Affiliated wit* the World VWCA 
in the struggle for peace and justice, freedom and dignity for ai> people 
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College of Educaiton 
Knoivti»e Tennessee 
37916 



March 26, 1985 

RECEIVED 

Dr. Kerriel Bullock, Director 
Tennessee State University Center of 

Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
3500 John A. Merrit Blvd. 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

We write to assure you that we, the Mid-Atlantic/Appalachian Race 
Desegregation Assistance Center (MAARDAC), will assist and cooperate with 
the Laboratory for the Improvement of Schools and Classrooms (LISC) in 
providing services authorized under its funding guidelines. We will be 
pleased to support efforts and work because, based on past experiences of 
interactions and work with several persons employed in the Center of 
Excellence , we know of the concern, commitment, and effectiveness demon- 
strated by the staff in providing high quality education and develop- 
ment to economically depressed populations. 

1 Sincerely, 

! Charlene B. Michael, Ph.O. 

Associate Di rector/MAARDAC 

r 

I 
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The Vocational Studies Center 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 



March 22, 1985 



964 Eduofcon*! Sciences Building 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison. Wisconsin 53706 
(608) 263-3696 



Dr. Wayne Moore 
Center for Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 



Dear Dr. Moore: 

As we discussed in our phone conversation, there is a strong need to 
serve youth who are at-risk of dropping out of school. We want to express 
our support for your pioposed efforts in dropout prevention. We look for- 
ward to working with you in several ways, including networking and sharing 
information and resources. Also, we are available as consultants to assist 
you in your regional, statewide, and local programming efforts. 

The two of us have directed a series of studies during the last eight years 
that focus on dropout prevention and youth programming. We have reviewed 
existing dropout prevention efforts, worked with dropout prevention program 
staff, and served as consultants in the development of local programs. In 
addition, we developed a series of planning resources Including dropout 
prevention handbooks and two sound-filmstrips that educators can use to 
plan programs that meet local needs. 

Our national and state recognition in dropout prevention includes coordinating 
dropout prevention efforts among state educational and training agencies, 
working with 65% of the school districts in Wisconsin, conducting planning 
workshops for community organizations, and providing on-going assistance to 
schools, agencies, and other groups. We are frequent presenters at national 
conferences and actively share our findings and resource materials both in 
and out of the state. 

We are strongly committed to helping youth stay in and succeed in school, 
therefore, we look forward to working with you in this much needed educational 
endeavor. 




Project Oirector 
608 263-4357 or 
608 263-"806 




608 263-3679 
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March 26, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock 
Director 

NIE Planning Grant Project 
P. 0. Box 757 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 



RECEIVED 

MAR St -st: 
[CENTER OP EXCELLENCE 



Upon approval of your grant for an educational laboratory in the 
Appalachian Region, we will be pleased to provide you with technical 
assistance. Our expertise focuses on special needs population - 
talent development, handicapped populations, behavior and acadeoic 
disorders. 



We can provide consultation in: 



o testing and test construction 

o child and student management 

o working with parents 

o rehabilitation counseling 

o career development 

o school and community counseling 

o conflict resolution 

o transitions from hone to school and school to work 

o clinical and corrective instruction 

o teaching the gifted and talented 

o teaching the handicapped 

Enclosed is a copy of our magazine - The Directive Teacher . 



Sincerely, 




Thomas M. Stephens 
Executive Director 
Professor and Ct.jirman 
Department of Human Services 



Education 
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NASHVILLE. TENNESSE r >720> 



Tinmont J22-75II 



John F Kewtdy Otter for Reittrci on Education and Human Develop*** 
Box lit. Pubody College . Direct phone }M-$.'2) 



FAMILY AMD CHILD STUDY C IN Tilt 



March 28, 1985 



Dr. rferrtel Bullock 
Director 

National Institute of Education Project 
P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

Having been a participa.it in the Tennessee State University survey 
regarding educational needs for the Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia area, I was very happy to learn that I was being considered for 
your advisory committee. After talking with Dr. Neal at some length about 
the Center for Excellence's application for a Regional Education Labora- 
tory, I am excited about the possibility of such a laboratory being 
located in Nashville. As you know, Nashville provides not only a good 
geographical location but also is the state capitol of one of the first 
states to consider the question of educational reform. Moreover, the 
laboratory would be near the Peabody Fanily and Child Study Center where 
I serve as the Research Coo-dinatcr. The Family and Child Study Center 
is a clinical research facility within The John F. Kennedy Center for 
Research on Education and Hun.an Development. I wculd be very interested 
in the labc-atory's activities in education for children who by virtue of 
■ental and physical handicaps find it difficult to function in the regu- 
lar classroom. 

I highly support your application and am very interested in serving 
on your advisory board. I wish you the best of luck with your applica- 
tion. 



Sincerely, 




Uilliam E. MacLean, Jr., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
and Human Development 
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l 2225 Roanoke Avenue 

Chattanooga. Tannease* 37406 



DR. OSCAR ALLBN 
PRINCIPAL 




PHONE flf «M-17«1 



March 26, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bollock 

Director of Tennessee 

State University Center of Excellence 

3500 John A. Herri tt Blvd. 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullocks 

Th)% letter is to express appreciation to you and your 
staff for the invitation provided me to attend the First Annual 
Visiting Scholars Program sponsored by Tennessee State University 
Center of Excellence. The entire conference vas enjoyable, informative 
and veil organized. 

During the conference, there was a discussion relative to 
the (USC) Laboratory Inprovenent in Schools and Classroom Project 
proposed for several states. I support the establishment of this 
project and feel that the staff of Tennessee SUue University Center 
of Excellence is knowledgeable and very capable of organizing, demon- 
strating and initiating needed reforms for excellence in schools and 
classroomr with the (USC) laboratory Improvement in Schools and 
Classroom Project as a part of Tennessee State University Center of 
Excellence. 

Again, thank you for a veil planned conference* 




L Ob car Allen, Principal 

OAsnr 
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RICHARD FULTON. MAYOR 



METROPOLITAN COVER 



HUMAN ULAPQttS COMMtf HON 

1235 STAHLMAN tUHCXNG 
NASHVlUX T EN N ESSIE 3>»1 



TELEPHONES AREA COOC CIS 
MAIN OFFiCL 259-S406 




E AND DAVIDSON COUNTY 



March 26, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock 
Center of Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bx llock: 



We in the Human Relations Commission are extremely pleased 
to hear of your proposed Laboratory for Improvement of Schools 
and Classrooms (LISC). This sounds like a much-needed addition 
to educational preparation and enhancement throughout our 
region! 

We were particularly impressed with the proposal for a Multi- 
Cultural InService Training Project for Rural School Districts. 
We understand that this is to be carried on in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. The proposal, as we 
understand it, would involve three-day workshops for admini- 
strators, who would, in turn, train teachers. The inclusive- 
ness of this proposal — including not only different ethnic 
groups, but also different religious groups and the handicapped 
a? well— would meet a real need. The Human Relations Commission 
is convinced that helping teachers (and through theny students) 
think in an inclusive rather than a parochial manner is 
urgently needed for the health of our society. Thus, the 
Human Relations Commission gives its unreserved support to 
this proposal. 

As a long-time Professor of Human Relations, I would be glad 
to work with the program (on a leave- tiiLe basis) if my ser- 
vice were wanted and if the program is funded. 



We wish you well in this exciting endeavor! 



Sincerely yours, 




'red Cloud 
Executive Director 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



CoUtft of Education 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 33152 



Dr port men t of Educational 
\dmmuiration and Superi^uton 



March 20, 1985 



Or Donald Lueder 
Tennessee State University 
Center of Excellence Basic 
Skills for the Disadvantaged 
3500 John A. Merr Itt Boulevard 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Or Lueder, 

Please consider this letter as an expression of Interest of some members 
In the Department of Educational Administration at Memphis State 
University in serving as consultants In your Center. Our familiarity and 
involvement with the activities of the Center and with some of the 
proposed projects such as the proposal for a Regional Educational 
Laboratory are obvious reasons for wanting to work with your Center. 



However, and at least of equal importance, is the fact that we are 
extremely Impressed with the personnel and leadership that have been 
assembled by the Center and their tfedlcatior ♦ o what we consider to be 
some of the most important tasks facing our society. 

Enclosed, please find a vitae for each of the following personnel: 
Dr. Eugene Connors 
Dr. Elzle Danley 
Dr. Frank Markus 
Dr. Thomas Valesky 

Please let us k now when members of <>*r department may be of assistance 
to yoir Center. 

Sincerely, 




c 



Frank W. Markus 

Chairman and Professor, EDAS 
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| VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 1720) Thimohi (6M) 



Center for Economic and Socisl StmJm • Box 320, PeaboJy Coiiege • Direct phone 



March 22, 1985 



Dr. Chrystal Partridge 
School of Education 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 



Dear Dr. Partridge: 

I an enthusiastic about supporting your effort to establish a regional 
Laboratory for Improvement of Schools and Classrooms. With the current 
emphasis on excellence in education, it is obvious that such a laboratory 
will be extremely beneficial to the teacherb and administrators in the 
regional area. To n\y knowledge, there currently is not one available to 
assist school systems. 



Knowing your skill in multicultural education, I am pleased to agree 
to wot* with you as a consultant. Enclosed is a copy of my resume'. 



Sincerely, 




Dorothy J. Skeel, Director 

Peabody Center for Economic and Social 

Studies Education 



DJS:rlc 
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RECEIVED 



KAR 20 1965 



torch 21, 1965 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE. 
Or. Herri el Bullock, Director 
National Institute of Education Project 
P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

I would like to convey to you my hearty support fo, your application 
for a Reqional Educational Laboratory. I have had over 15 years experience 
working with educational activities in the Appalachian Region and feel that 
the availability of the services proposed in your application would be of 
significant benefit to the people of the region. We are all aware of the 
proposed reductions in the activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. Certainly, the proposed center, 
located at Tennessee State University, would help to lessen the negative 
impact of any reductions aimed at T.V.A. and/or A.R.C. 

In my role as Assistant Provost at The University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga, I had the opportunity to respond to your needs assessment, 
and was excited by many of the potential benefits of a program such as you 
propose. I am no longer affiliated with U.T.C. and therefore cannot forward 
an institutional endorsement, but I know from past experiences that the type 
of educational assistance proposed will find a receptive and appreciative 
audience. 

Again, good luck with your efforts, and if I can be of additional 
service, please do not hesitate to contact me. 




vr. Dan R. Quarles 
Associate Professor and Director 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS. TENNESSEE 38152 



March 21, 1985 



RECEIVED 



Office <rf 
Institutional Rexarcb 



MAR 25 1985 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



Dr. Merriel Bullock, Director 
National Institute of Education 

Project 
Post Office Box 757 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville. Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

I am interested In the Regional Educational Laboratory becoming 
located in Tennessee. In talking with a member of your staff, I have 
been impressed by the activities that have taken place at Tennessee 
State University, and am willing to work with you in any way that my 
previous commitments would allow. 



Sincerely, 



Mary Gardiner Gruenewald 
Institutional Research Director 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



C oil etc of Education 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Center tor the Study 
of Higher Education 



torch 21, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock 

Director 

N.I.E, Project 

Tennessee State University 

P. 0. Box 757 

Nashville, TN 37203 



RECEIVE 




Dear Dr. Bullock: 

This letter signifies the interest of the Center and of myself in contri- 
buting to the work of the Appalachian Regional Educational Laboratory. As 
the enclosed materials about the Center will indicate, we have been actively 
carrying out research and services projects with diverse two- and four- 
year colleges in the region since 1977. We now have a strong network of 
affiliated institutions and have become quite well acquainted with insti- 
tutions in the service area which would be enconpassed by the Lab. 

I also would be willing to serve on an Advisory Committee for the Regional 
Laboratory or to serve as a consultant within the limits of my canpetence 
and other constraints on my time. I have enclosed a resume which you can 
attach to your application if you so desire. 



Congratulations on obtaining the Planning Grant and good luck in your efforts. 
If I can be of further assistance, please feel free to call. 



nm 

Enclosure 

c: Dr. Jerry Boone, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 
Dr. Robert L. Saunders, Dean 
College of Education 




Arthur W. Chickering, Director 
Distinguished Professor of 
Higher Education 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS. TENNESSEE 38152 



Burton »/ Bducctional 
Rtttarth ond SerVu-et 



March 20, 1985 



Dr . Merriel Bullock , Director 

National Institute of Education Project 

P. 0. Box 7S? 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

We are pleased that you are submitting a oroposal to N.I.E. 
in response to the open competition for a regional labora- 
tory to serve the Tennessee area. Reactions from fellow 
faculty members at Memphis State University have been 
favorable and hopeful. 

In response to the inquiry from Mr. Arthur Neal, yes, I 
would work with you and support your proposal and, even- 
tually, your project as permitted within the guidelines and 
policies of the Tennessee State Board of Regents. 

We wish you well in this endeavor. 



Yours very truly, 




Filed K. Beliott 
Director 



FKB/bg 
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Th« University of Tmnn 
At Chattanooga 

Outtcrmp, Tmnmm 37402 



OttlC* Ot th* 099ft 

School ot Educ&tton 



March 20, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock, Director 

National Institute of Education Project 

P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN J7203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

The invitatic- extended by Dr, Arthur Neal to serve 
in the capacity of a consultant or perhaps as a member 
of the advisory committee for the Regional Educational 
Laboratory which TSU is proposing to NIE was a pleasant 
surprise this morning. Please know that I shall be 
happy to serve in either or both roles, should the 
laboratory at TSU become a reality. 

I know that TSU has worked diligently in preparing 
this proposal and, with the assistance of the planning 
grant, has pooled numerous data which hopefully will 
support the awarding of a regional laboratory to the 
Nashville area. If I or any of the faculty/staff of 
the School of Education here at UTC can be of educational 
assistance, please feel welcome to contact us. 

I shall look forward to hearing from T SU soon 
regarding the laboratory and/or the TSU Center of 
Excellence. 



Sincerely, 




Roy Stinnett 
Dean 
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March 21, 1985 



Ms. Crystal Partridge 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville! Tennessee 37203 

Dear Ms. Partridge: 

Please accept this letter as my endorsement of the L.I.S.C, 
project of the Tennessee State University. Further, please know 
of my willingness to serve as a consultant for the project. Projects 
such as this are vital to education. 

I am enthusiastic about the prospect of working together. 




Sincerely, 



Dr. Corinne R. DaVis 
Professor of Education 



CRD/dcr 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 



BUcksbwrg. Vtrgmu 24061 



COLLEGE Of EDUCATION/ 



NATIONAL COOPERATIVE EXTENSION CENTER FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
267 UNIVERSITY CITY OFFICE BUILDING <?05> 961 -6! >6 



RECEIVED 



March 21, 1985 



MAR 25 1985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock 
Director, National Institute 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



of Education Project 
Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

I was pleased to learn that your institution is a finalist in seeking to 
host the regional education laboratory. I have been impressed with wny 
of the activities carried on by you folks at Tennessee State, particularly 
those in the area of community education. We are in neea of a fresh approach 
to providing services to the educational community in this part of the 
country and perhaps your institution is the right one to provide that 
leadership at this time. 



If Tennessee State University is awarded the contract for the regional 
educational laboratory, I would look forward to working with the staff in 
any way that I might make a contribution and serve to link the resources 
of my institution into an effective network for the improvement of educational 
opportunities for all the citizens in our part of the country. Please keep 
me informed and let me know how I might be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 



Steve R. Parson, Ed.D. 
Director, National Cooperative 
Extension Center for Community Education 



/vdt 
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An equal opportunity/ affirmative action employer. 
ACS. Mott Foundation Funded Center 



NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSITY 
2401 Corprew Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 23504 



RECEIVED 



mi c*Kat*n 



MAR 26 1935 



CENTER Of EXCELLENCE 



March 21 



1985 



Dr. Merriel G. Bullock 
Center of Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

I am pleased to offer my full support for the proposal 
for an Educational Laboratory at Tennessee State University, 
LABORATORY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS (LISC), 
This laboratory will provide needed service to the Appliachian 
Region . 

I vill be pleased to serve as a consultant and as a 
coordinator for one of the programs. 

Best wishes for a successful project. 



Yours truly , 




Elaine P. Witty (/ 
Dean, School of Education 



EPW: j 
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P.O. POX »Ol4 
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RECEIVED 



March 21, 1985 



MAR 26 ,985 



Dr. Merriel Bullock 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



Director 

National Institute of Education Project 
P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37207 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

As a follow-up to ny conversations with Arthur Miller, I 
write to confirm ny willingness to work with the Educational 
Research Laboratory. I feel there is something to be gained from 
the sharing of information and the results of our research 
projects. 

If you have any questions or need additional information, 
please don't hesitate to contact me (804 924-3417). 




Stephen D. Campbell 



SDC:lmp 
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Kentucky State University Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



March 21, 1985 



Dr. Herri el G. Bullock 
Center of Excellence 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37?03 

Dear Dr. Bullock, 



RECEIVED 

**R 25 1985 
CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



In response to your letter of March 18th, I do 
wish to confirm that I would be glad to work 
as a consultant for the Center of Exc llence's 
NIE Educational Laboratory. 

I am sorry that I was unable to meet the time 
set for a proposal on basic skills. The date 
was impossible to meet qiven my work 'oad here, 



My vitae is attached. 

Best wishes for a successful project. 



Sincerely, 




Dean 

College of Applied Sciences 
MLS:psn 

Dictated but not read. 
Enclosure. 

pc: Chrystal L. Partridge, Ph.D. 
Multicultural Consultant 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

LEHN6T0N. KENTUCKY 40506-0001 



CollogtofEduccUon 
Offica of Educational Anarch 

mi Otvtlogmmt 
105 Taylor Education Building 
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March 19, 1985 



Merriel Bullock, Director 
N.I.E. Project 
PO Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

l am pleased to learned that your institution and Center for 
Excellence have received an NIE planning grant for a regional 
educational laboratory for the Appalachian area. This is a time when 
there is much to be done to improve educational systems and 
processes at all levels within our own states and our regional 
neighbors. The Tennessee Centers of Excellence program is an 
example of steps in the right direction. I support your proposal and 
and would be pleased to assist your laboratory In an advisory or 
consultant capacity If your proposal is funded. Best wishes for a 
successful competition. 



Sincerely, 




warren E. Lacef ieid, PhD. 
Director 



ERJC 




UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 403360223 



AIM*? • CMANDLC* 
MCD'CAl CCNTC* 



#0#> JJ>3>2# 
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March 21, 1983 



MAR 26 1985 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE, 



Or. Merriel Bullock 
Director 

Eaticnal Institute of Education Project 
Tennessee State University 
lashville, T> 27203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

I have talked with Arthur leal regarding the proposed Educational 
Regional Laboratory for the Appalachian Region. I was involved in the 
initial needs assessment and have talked with him subsequently about the 
development of your pending proposal. As Director of an educational 
resource unit, I believe there ar* many issues that can be addressed through 
this multi-state endeavor. 

In the event that your proposal is funded, I would be happy to serve in 
an advisory or consultative role with your office and certainly will be 
willing to share the results of our materials development, faculty training 
and educational research efforts. 

Best of luck to you in your quest for funding. 




Sincerely 



Director 

Educational and Biomedical Resources 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

Richmond, Kentucky 40475-0931 



DIVISION OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



RECEIVED 



MAR 27 1985 



CENTER OF EXCELLENCE 



March 25, 1985 



Dr. Merriel Sullock 

Director, National Institute for Education Pr w ^ct 
P.O. Box 757 

Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Dear Dr. Bullock: 

Dr. A. L. Neal has asked me to write a letter indicating my willing- 
ness to serve as a consultant for the Educational Laboratory at Nashville 
if this laboratory is funded. I believe that Nashville would be an 
excellent location for a regional laboratory. 

I participated in the developmental stages of the CEMREL and AREL 
regional laboratories. I have MED and EDD degrees in educational adminis- 
tration from the University of Florida, and I have served as Director of 
Institutional Research and Testing at Eastern Kentucky University since 



I would be pleased to provide what assistance I can to the development 
of the regional laboratory at Nashville. 




Director of 

Institutional Research 
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Jackson State University 



Jackson. Mtaaiattrri 39217 



DvAjmnxT or Early Childhood/ 

ELEMENT AJtY EDUCATION 

AtiD Reading 



TeX£FHOnE (601196*2)41 
96AU36 



March 21, 1985 



Dr. Chrystal L. Partridge 

Department of Curriculun and Instruction 

Tennessee State University 

Nashville, TN 37203 



Dear Dr. Partridge, 

This is 4 co indicate my willingness to serve as a consultant and/or 
project monitor to Tennessee State's proposed Laboratory for the Improvement 
of Schools and Classrooms. The prospect of working in an ongoing capacity with 
a center with such a vital mission is extremely exciting. 

Please keep me informed of the status of the proposal. I'm looking forward 
to working with you and the rest of the Tennessee State staff. 



Sincerely, 




Hakim M. Rashid, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor 
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I 
I 
I 



1 
5 
6 

7 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

32 
33 
34 

34 

35 
36 
37 

ca 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



DATABASE (supplier) 
By Database Number 



ERIC (Educational Resources information Center) 
BIOSIS PREVIEWS 1977-present ^Biosciences Information Service) 
NTiS (National Technical Info. Service, U.S Dept. of Commerce) 
SOCIAL SClSEARCH< (Institute for Scientific Information) 

nonsubscribers 
SOCIAL SCISEARCH* (Institute for Scientific Information) 

subscribers 
COMPENDEX (Engineenng Information. Inc.) 
AIM /ARM (Center for Vocational Education) 
AGRlCOLA (U.S.D.A. Technical Information Systems) 
PSYCINFO (American Psychological Assoc. ) 
INSPEC 1969-1976 (Institution of Electrical Engineers) 
INSPEC 1977-preeent (Institution of Electrical Engineers) 

ISMEC (Cambridge Scientific Abstracts) 

ABI /INFORM (Data Courier. Inc.) 

PTS PROMT (Predteasts. Inc.)* 

PTS PREDALERT (Predteaets. mc.)» 

PTS F&S INDEXES 1979-presont (Predteasts, Inc.)* 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY NOTES (American Chemical Society) 

FEDERAL INDEX (Capitol Services International) 

NCJRS (National Criminal Justice Reference Service) 

EIS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS (Economic Information Systems, Inc.) 
CLAIMS™/CHEM 1950-1962 (IF1/P1enum Data Company) 
CLAIMS^/U.S. PATENTS 1963-1970 (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 
CLAIMS~/U.S. PATENTS ABSTRACTS 1971-present (IFI/Plenum 

Data Company) 

FOUNDATION DIRECTORY (The Foundation Center) 
FOUNDATION GRANTS (The Foundation Center) 
OCEANIC ABSTRACTS (Cambridge Scientific Abstracts) 
METEOROLOGICAL & GEOASTROPHYSICAL ABSTRACTS (American 

Meteorological Society & NOAA) 

CHEMSEARCH (Chemical Abstracts Service & DIALOG Information 

Services, Inc.) 

METADEX (American Society for Metals) 

WORLD ALUMINUM ABSTRACTS (American Society for Metals) 

SCISEARCH* 1981-present (Institute for Scientific Information) 

Subscribers 

SCISEARCH* 1981-present (Institute for Scientific Information) 

Nonsubscribers 

COMPREHENSIVE DISSERTATION INDEX (Univ. Microfilms Inc.) 
LANGUAGE & LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR ABS. (Sociological Abs., Inc.) 
SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS (Sociological Abstracts, inc.) 
AMERICA: HSSTORY & LIFE (ABC-Clio. Inc.) 

HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS (ABC-Clio. Inc.) 

ENVIROLINE* (environment Information Center, Inc.) 
POLLUTION ABSTRACTS (Cambridge Scientific Abstracts) 
PHARMACEUTICAL NEWS INDEX (Data Courier, Inc.) 
ADTRACK (Corporate Intelligence, Inc.) 




95 
60 
60 
73 

95 

130 
80 
50 

65 

165 
70 
55 
55 
65 
65 
90 
73 
95 
95 
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30 
30 
20 

15 

20 
15 
10 
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15 
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25 
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30 
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25 
25 
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44 


AQUATIC SCIENCE 6 FISHERIES ABSTRACTS (NOAA/Cambndge 
Scientific Abstracts) 


S62 


AAA 

2QC 






45 


APTIC (Air Pollution Tech Info. Ctr and The Frank*. Institute) 


35 


10 






46 


NICEM (National Information Center for Educational Media) 


70 


20 






47 


MAGAZINE INDEX (Information Access Corp ) 


75 


20 






48 


PIRA (Research Assoc. for Paper & Board. Printing & Packaging 
Industry) ... 


55 


15 






49 


PAIS INTERNATIONAL (Public Affairs Information Service. Inc.) 


60 


^5 






SO 


CAB ABSTRACTS (Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux) 


50 


30 


25C 




51 


FOOD SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ABSTRACTS (International 
Food Information Service) .... 


65 


15 






52 


TSCA INITIAL INVENTORY (Environmental Protection Agency 
& DIALOG Information Service* , Inc.) 


45 


15 






53 


IRIS (U.S. Environmental Prote an Agency Information Project) 


35 


10 






54 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD ED. RESOURCES (Counci for Except. 
Cmioreo) 


AC 

25 


< n 
1 U 






I 


dIUoio rntvitwo i9oSr-i?>/o (biosciences informaDon oervice) 


CO 

DO 


4 c 
ID 






56 


ARTBIBLIOGRAPHIES MODERN (ABC-Clio, Inc.) 


60 


15 




+ 


5 V 


PHILOSOPHER'S INDEX (Philosophy Documentation Center) 


55 


15 






58 


GEOARCHIVE (Geosystems) 


70 


20 






59 


FROST & SULLIVAN DM 1 (frost & Sullivan, Inc.) 


90 


25 






60 


CRIS/USDA (USDA) 


35 


10 






61 


LISA (Learned Information Ltd.) 


75 


25 






62 


SPIN (American Institute of Physics) 


35 


10 




4- 


63 


TRIS (U.S. Department of Transportation and Transportation Research 
Board) 


40 


10 






64 


CHILD ABUSE & NEGLECT (National Center for Child Abuse and 












Neglect) 


35 


10 




+ 


65 


SSIE CURRENT RESEARCH (Smithsonian Science Information 
exenangej 


7Q 

1 


on 
cU 






DO 


GPO MONTHLY CATALOG (U.S. Government Printing Office) 


1 1C 

3D 


i n 

lU 






67 


WORLD TEXTILES (Shirley Institute) . . 


55 


10 




- 


68 


ENVIRONMENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (Environmental Studies Institute) 


60 


15 






69 


1 ENERGYLINE* (Environment Information Center, Inc.) . 


90 


25 


15 




70 


NICSEM/NIMIS (National Info. Cntr. for Special Education Materials) 


35 


10 






71 


MLA BIBLIOGRAPHY (Modem Language Association) 


55 


15 




! — 


72 


EXCERPTA MEDICA 1980-present (Excerpta Medfca) 


70 


20 






73 


I EXCERPTA MEDICA IN PROCESS (Excerpta Medea) 


70 


20 






74 


INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL ABS. (Am. Soc of Hospital 


I cc 
1 DD 


on 

CU 






/D 


I MANAijfcMtNT contents* (Management contents, inc.) 


1 7C 








76 


LIFE SCIENCES COLLECTION (Cambridge Scientific Abstracts) 


45 


15 




- 


77 


1 CONFERENCE PAPERS INDEX (Cambridge Scientific Abstracts) 


73 


20 






78 


NATIONAL FOUNDATIONS (The Foundation Center) 


60 


30 






79 


I FOODS ADLIBRA (Komp Information Services) 


55 


10 






81 


PTS U.S. FORECASTS (Predicasts. Inc.)* 


90 


20 






82 


PTS U.S. TIME SERIES (Predicasts, Inc.)* 


90 


20 






83 


PTS INTERNATIONAL FORECASTS (Predicasts. Inc.)* 


90 


20 






84 


PTS INTERNATIONAL TIME SERIES (Predicasts, Inc.}* 


90 


20 
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I 

I 
I 



65 
86 

68 
89 
90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
105 
106 
107 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 

115 

116 
117 
118 

120 

121 
123 
124 
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By Database Number 




GRANTS (Oryx Prats) 
* MENTAL HEALTH ABSTRACTS (National Clearinghouse tor Mental 
Health Information, National Institute of Mental Health) 
BIOGRAPHY MASTER INDEX (Gale Research Company) 
GEOREF (American Geologicil Institute) 

ECONOMICS ABSTRACTS INTERNATIONAL (Dutch Mirwstry of 

Economic Affairs) 
POPULATION BIBLIOGRAPHY (University of North Carolina. Carolina 

Population Center) 
EIS NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS (Economic Info. 

Systems, Inc.) 

US. POLITICAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTS (Univ. of Pittsburgh Cntr. for 

International Studies) 

SCISEARCH* 1976-1980 (Institute for Scientific Information) 

Subscribers 

SCISEARCH* 1976-1980 (Institute for Scientific Information) 

Nonsubecribers 

RAPRA ABSTRACTS (Rubber and Plastics Research Assn. of Great 

Britain) 

BHRA FLUID ENGINEERING (British Hydromechanics Research 
Assn.) 

RILM ABSTRACTS (City University of New York, Intemabonal RILM 
Center) , 

PTS F4S INDEXES 1972-1978 (Predicasts. Inc.)* 

WELDASEARCH (The Welding Institute) 

DISCLOSURE II (Disclosure Incorporated) 

CIS (Congressional Information Service, Inc.) 

AS! (Congressional Information Service. Inc.) 

DOE ENERGY (U S. Dept of Energy) 

FOREIGN TRADERS INDEX (U.S. Department of Commerce) . 

TRADE OPPORTUNITIES (U.S. Department of Commerce) 

TRADE OPPORTUNITIES WEEKLY (U.S. Department of Commerce) . 

AGRICOLA 1970-1978 (U.S.D.A. Technical Information Systems) .. 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER INDEX (Information Access Corporation) 

AOUACULTURE (National Oceanic end Atmospheric Administration) 

STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS (National Standards 

Association, inc.) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS (Gale Research Company) 
SURFACE COATINGS ABSTRACTS (Paint Research Association of 

Great Britain) 

AQU ALINE (Water Research Centre) 

WATER RESOURCES ABSTRACTS (U.S. Dept of the Interior) 
NONFERROUS METALS ABSTRACTS (British Non-ferrous Metal- 
Technology Centre) 

US. PUBLIC SCHOOL DIRECTORY (National Center lor Educational 

Statistics) 

* SUPERINDEX (Superindex, Inc.) 

INPADOC (International Patent Documentation Center) 
CLAIMS^/CLASS (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 
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30 


10 
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55 


15 
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20 
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20 
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90 


50 
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15 
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15 
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25 
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65 


15 
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15 
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65 


15 
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90 


20 
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65 


15 
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60 


$10 
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+ 


90 


254 




+ 


90 


25 
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35 


15 






45 


25 






45 


25 






45 


50 


504 




35 


10 




+ 


75 


20 
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35 


15 


10 




65 


25 






45 


25 


20 


+ 




15 
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35 


30 


25 
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45 


15 
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45 


20 
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35 
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+ 
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20 






95 


10 
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1 jet 

I 


25 


25 




1 


•1.50 


•1 50 


+ 


85 


55.00 


55.00 




85 


1£t 






75 


15 






75 


20 




+ 


55 


15 




+ 


85 


20 




+ 


90 


20 




+ 


35 


15 






35 


15 




+ 


1 Vi 


o 






35 


15 




+ 


50 


$1.50 


$1.00 


+ 


J 

50 


1.50 


1.00 


+ 


05 


154 




+ 


35 


10 




+ 


90 


25 


10C 


+ 


55 


15 




+ 


on 
1 ^ 


cn 




i 

"T 


35 


30 


15 


+ 


55 


15 




+ 


70 


20 






70 


90 




+ 


45 


50 


50 


+ 


45 


50 


50 






50 


50 


+ 


45 


50 


50 


+ 


65 


15 




+ 


1 1 






+ 


65 


15 




+ 


165 

I 


25 




+ 



125 CLAIMS™/US. PATENT ABSTRACTS WEEKLY (IFI/Plenum 
Company) 

126 US. EXPORTS (US. Department of Commerce) 

128 81/ DATA TiME SERIES (Business International Corp.) 

1 29 81 / DATA FORECASTS (Business International Corp.) 
132 STANDARD & POOR'S NEWS (Standard 4 Poor's Corp ) 

135 * CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ABSTRACT? (Capitol Services Int l.) 

1 36 FEDERAL REGISTER ABSTRACTS (Cap.)* Services int'l.) 

137 BOOK REVIEW INDEX (Gale Research Company) 

148 TRADE AND INDUSTRY INDEX (Information Access Corp.) 

150 LEGAL RESOURCE INDEX (Information Access Corp.) . .. 

151 HEALTH PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION (U.S. National 

Library of M edi ci ne) 

152 MEDUNE 1966-1972 (US. National Library of Medicine) 

1 S3 MEDUNE 1973-1979 (US. National Library of Medicine) 

154 MEDUNE 1980-preasnt (US. National Library of Medicine) 

162 CAREER PLACEMENT REGISTRY/EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 

(Career Placement Registry, Inc.) 

1 63 CAREER PLACEMENT REGISTRY/STUDENT (Career Placement 

Registry, inc.) 

164 COFFEELINE (International Coffee Organization) 

1 66 GPO PUBLICATIONS REFERENCE FILE (US. Government 

Printing Office) 

1 67 * WORLD AFFAIRS REPORT (California Institute of International 

Affairs) 

1 68 INSURANCE ABSTRACTS (University Microfilms International) 

1 69 ENERGYNET (Environment Information Center) 

170 ONUNE CHRONICLE (Onlne, Inc.) 

1 71 CRIMINAL JUSTICE PERIODICAL INDEX (University Microfilms 

International) 

1 72 EXCERPTA MEDICA 1974-1979 (Excerpta Medtea) 

1 74 CHEMICAL REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES SYSTEM (U.S. 

Interagency Regulatory Group, CRC Systems, Inc.) 

1 75 BLS CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. 

Dept of Labor) 

1 76 BLS PRODUCER PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. 

Dept of Labor) 

1 77 * BLS LABOR FORCE (Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. Dept 

of Lsbor) 

1 78 * BLS EMPLOYMENT. HOURS. AND EARNINGS (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. U.S. Dept of Labor) 

1 86 SCISEARCH* 1974-1977 (Institute for Scientific Information) 
Subscribers 

1 86 SCISEARCH* 1974-1977 (Institute for Scientific Information) 

Nonsubscribers 

1 87 * SCISEARCH* 1970-1973 (Institute for ScienWc Information) 

Subscribers 

1 87 * SCISEARCH* 1970-1973 (Institute for Scientific Information) 
Nonsubscribers 
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95 
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na 
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$50.00 
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50.00 




95 


50.00 
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300 


15* 






300 


15 






300 


15 
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15 






45 


15 
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95 


40 
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55 


20 
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75 


15 




+ 
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15 


na 
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130 


20 


8C 




64 


20 


10 




64 


20 


10 




64 


20 


10 






20 


10 




64 


20 


10 




130 


20 


8 




130 


20 


8 




130 


20 


8 




130 


20 
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15 


15 
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35 


na 


na 




Tot* 


» armour 


m ed 




To tM 


5 annour 


h ed 


+ 


64 


20 






65 


20 


i 


J 



1 89 HARFAX INDUSTRY DATA SO 'RCES (Harper & Pow 

Publisher*, Inc.) 

196 F1ND/SVP REPORTS AND STUDIES INDEX (FIND/SVP) 

1 98 * CATFAX: DIRECTORY OF MAIL ORDER CATALOGS (Gray 
Houm Publishing. Inc.) 

200 DIALOG PUBLICATIONS (DIALOG Information Services. Inc.) 

201 ONTAP™ ERIC 

204 ONTAP™ CA SEARCH 

21 1 NEWSEARCH (Information Access Corp.) 

216 ONTAP PTS PROMT 

220 CLAlMS™/ClTATlON-prior to 1947 (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 

221 CLAIMS™/CITATlON 1947-1970 (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 

222 CLAlMS^/CfTATION 1971-present (IFI/Plenum Data Company) . 

223 CLAIMS™/UNITERM '50-'62 (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 

224 CLAIMS™ /UNITERM '63-70 (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 

225 CLAIMS™/UNITERM '71 -present (IFI/Plenum Data Company) 

231 ONTAP™ CHEMNAME 

232 * INTERNATIONAL SOFTWARE DIRECTORY (Imprint Editions) .... 

233 * MICROCOMPUTER INDEX (Microcomputer Information Services) 
236 * AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN OF SCIENCE (R. R. Bowker) 

239 * MATHFILE (American Mathematical Society) 

240 * PAPERCHEM (Institute of Paper Chemistry) 

241 ELECTRIC POWER DATABASE (Electric Power and Research 
Institute) 

243 PATLAW (Bureau of National Affairs. Inc.) 

290 ONTAP DIAUNDEX™ (DIALOG Information Services. Inc.) 
301 CHEMNAME™ (Chemical Abstracts Service & DIALOG Information 
Services, Inc.) 

308 CA SEARCH 1987-1971 (American Chemical Society) 

309 CA SEARCH 1972-1976 (American Chemical Society) 

310 CA SEARCH 1980-1981 (American Chemical Society) 

311 CA SEARCH 1982-present (American Chemical Society) 
320 CA SEARCH 1977-1 979 (American Chemical Society) 

328 CHEMSIS™ 1967-1971 (Chemical Abstracts Service & Dialog 

Information Services. Inc.) 

329 CHEMSIS™ 1972-1976 (Chemical Abstracts Service & DIALOG 

Information Services. Inc.) 

330 CHEMSIS™ 1977-1981 (Chemical Abstracts Service & DIALOG 

Information Services, Inc.) 

331 CHEMSIS™ 1982-present (Chemical Abstracts Service and 

DIALOG Information Services, Inc.) 

41 0 CHRONOLOG NEWSLETTER (DIALOG Information Services, Inc.) 

411 DIALINDEX™ (DIALOG Information Services, Inc.) 

421 * REMARC (Carrollton Press) 

426 * MARC (U.S. Library of Congress) 

470 * BOOKS IN PRINT (R. R. Bowker) ... 
480 * ULRICH S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICAL DIRECTORY 
(R. R. Bowker) . . 
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ELECTRONIC YfcLLOW PAGES— PROFESSIONAL'S DIRECTORY 


60 










ELECTRONIC YELLOW PAGES— WHOLESALERS DIRECTORY 












(Market Data Retrieval. Inc.) . 


en 


20 
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Coda* 5200-5499 (MarKat Data Retrieval mc.) 


60 


20 




-f. 




ELECTRONIC YELLOW PA^ES— RETAILERS DIRECTORY SIC 












Codea 5500-5799 (Market Data Retrieval. Inc.) 


60 


20 




4. 


506 


ELECTRONIC YELLOW PAGES-RETAILERS DIRECTORY SIC 












Codea 5800-5999 (Market Data Retrieval. Inc.) 


60 


20 




+ 


516 


DUN'S MARKET IDENTIFIERS* 10+ (Dun'a Marketing Sendees) 


100 


$1.50 


$1 50 


+ 
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MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY* (Dun's Marketing Services) 

t 


100 


1.50 


1.50 


+ 
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Tennesseet 



9 

ERIC 



Parents 

- Parent-Teachers Association <PTA) 

- Assn. for Children with Learning Disabilities 

Students 

- University of Tennessee, Student Soverntient 

- White's Creek Student Council 

Legislators - General Assembly 

- House Education CoMittee 

- Senate Education Coeeittee 

- Legislative Oversight CoMtittee 

Research Centers 

- Memphis State University 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service (BERS) 
Memphis, TN 38152 

- Memphis State University 

Center for Instructional Services and Research (CISR) 
He#4>his, TN 38152 

- Memphis State University 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 
Ball Education Building 
Me^his, TN 38152 

- Heniphis State University 
Office of Institutional Research 
Memphis, TN 38152 

- University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
School of Education 

Chattanooga, TN 37402 

- University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
Office of Institutional Research 
Chattanooga, TN 37402 

- Vanderbilt University 

Peabody Center for Economic and Social Studies Education 
Box 320 

Nashville, TN 37203 

- Vanderbilt University 
Peabody Child Study Center 
Peabody College 

Box 158 

Nashville, TN 37203 

State Teacher Education Associations 

- Education Department 
Cordell Hull Building 
Nashvi He, Tennessee 372 1 9 

Multicultural Organizations 

- Nashville Urban League 



„P4 

ft X 



2701 Jefferson ST. 
Nashville, TN. 37208 

- Hadassah 

801 Percy Warner Blvd. 
Nashville, TN. 37221 

- Hump Relations Commissi on 
1234 Stahlaan Building 
Nashville, TN. 37201 

- Effective Advocacy For The Handicapped 
1801 20th Ave. South 

Nashville, TN 37212 

- NAACP Educational Committee 
1306 Jefferson St. 
Nashville, TN 37208 

- Tennessee Indian Council 
904 Shannon Lane 
Franklin, TN 37064 

- Nashville Business & Professional Women's Club 
c/o Channel 8 

P.O. Box 120609 
Nashville, TN 372! 2 

- WVCP 

13148 Dodson Ave. 
Chattanooga, TN. 37406 

- Chattanooga Urban League 
P.O. Box 1421 Suite 308 
Chattanooga, TN 37401 

- Hs. Vanessa Robbs 

National Association of Negro Business fc Professional Women 
900 Ht. Creek Parkway 
Chattanooga, TN 37405 



Kentucky: 

Parents 

- Kentucky P.T.A. 

- Pr itchard Educational Research Commission 
Students 

- University of Kentucky, Student Association 

Legislators 

- State Board of Education 

- Senate Education Committee 

Research Centers 

- Eastern Kentucky University 
Office of Institutional Research 
Richmond, KY 0475 

- Research Coordinating Unit 
Kentucky Department of Education 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

- University of Kentucky 

Center for Learning Resources For Allied Health 
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Medical Center Annex 3 
Lexington, KY 40536 

- University of Kentucky 
Interdisciplinary Hunan Development Program 
6raduate School 

Lexington, KY 40506 

- University of Kentucky 

Office of Education Research and Development <0ER) 
105 Taylor Education Building 
Lexington, KY 40506 

- University of Kentucky 

Center for Professional Development (CPD) 
College of Education 
105 Taylor Education Building 
Lexington, KY 40506 

State Education Agencies 

- Departaent of Public Instruction 
1725 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Multicultural Organizations 

- River City Chapter Business Professional Women's 
611 H. Main 

Louisville, KY 

- President Bureau of Jewish Education 
Citizen Plaza - 28th Floor 

5th and Jefferson St. 
Louisville, KY 

- Louisvillt Urban League 
1202 S. Third St. 
Louisville, KY 

- Educational Committee 
KAACP 

233 W, Broadway 
Louisville, KY 

- Louisville Human Relations Commission 
200 South 7th 

Suite 120 
Louisville, KY 



Virginia: 
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Parents 

- Virginia P.T.A. 

- Legislative Lobbyist Virginia P.T.A. 
Students 

- University of Virginia Student Government 

- Virginia CoMtonweal th University Student 6overrv»uent 
Legislator? 

- House Education Committee 

- Senate Education Committee 

- Virginia Super intendant of Public Instruction 



Research Centers 

- Old Dominion University Cffice of University Planning 

and Budget 
218 Ne* Administration Bldg. 
V rfold, VA 23508 

- University of Virginia-Center for Study of Higher Education 
260 Ruff ner Hall 

405 Einnett Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 

- University of Virginia 
Evaluation Research Center 

264 Ruff ner Hall, Education School 
405 Em*et Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 

- University of Virginia 
HcGuffey Reading Center 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 

- University of Virginia 

Office of Institutional Planning and Studies 
102 Levering Hall, East Range 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 

- Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Cooperative Extension Center for Community Education 
267 University City Office Building 

Backsburg, VA 24061 

State Teacher Education Associations 

- Department of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 60 

Janes Monro* Building 
14th and Franklin 
Richmond, VA 23216 

Multicultural Organizations 

- NAACP 

415 N. Second St. 
Richmond, VA 

- State Advocacy of Dev. Disabled 
9th St. Office Building Suite 527 
Richmond, VA ^19 

- Richmond Urban League 
101 East Clay 
Richmond, VA 



Wfcst Virginias 

Parents 

- West Virginia P.T.A. 

- Research Aide P.T.A. 



Students 

- University of West Virginia Student Council 
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- Student Legislative Aide 



Legi slaters 

- House Education CoMittee 

- Senate Education CoMittee 

State Teacher Education Associations 

- State Deoarteent of Education 
1900 Wash ingt on St. 
Building 8 

Charleston, West Va. 25305 

Multicultural Organizations 

- National Council of Jewish Women 
1218 Ouavier St. 

Charleston, West VA 25301 

- West VA. Advocates for Dev. Disabled 
1021 Ouavier St. Suite 407 
Charleston. West VA. 

- National Black American Women's Association 
423 1/2 Bauregard St. 

Charleston, West VA 
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Appendix Et Listing of Universities participating 
in the Think Tank Assessment 



- University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

- University of Kentucky 
Lexington , Kentucky 

- Marshall University 
Huntington , West Virginia 

- Kentucky State University 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

- West Virginia State College 
Institute, Nest Virginia 

- Norfolk State College 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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Appe.idix Fi Related Projects conducted by Tennessee Stat* University 

The following listing of research, service and development projects 
represent a saaple of products completed by and/or are currently engaged in by 
Tennessee Stats University Faculty and Staff. These research, Services and 
development projects reflect a committment of the University to address diverse 
and key aspects of education. 



EFFECT OF PCBs ON EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL EVENTS 
DURING SEA URCHIN EMBRY06ENESIS 



SPONSOR: Office of Research and Development, U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency 

EFFECT OF PCBs ON GROWTH AND MfJRPHOGENESIS 

SPONSOR: Department of Health, Education, and Nel fare/Public Health Services - 
Division of Research Resources 

MAIHEMAIiu LABORATORY:. THE DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
SPONSOR: Strengthening Developing Institutional Program 

NUIBIENT INTAKE AND PLATE HASTE OF SCHOOL LUNCH 

PARTICIPANTS IN RURAL TENNESSEE 
SPONSOR: United itates Department of Agriculture 

BIOFEEDBACK CONTROL AS A FUNCTION OF SUBJECT AND TASK VARIABLES 
SPONSOR: National Institute of Health-Si vi«,~ on of Research RE sources, and the 
National Institue of Mental Healti. 

EVALUATION OF HYBIRD SOYBEANS UflNG REPLICAFEb RQj TRIALS II 
SPONSOR: United State Department of Agricul tare/Science and Education 
Administration cooperative Research 

CORRELATING MACHINABILITY, NEAR AND CAVITATION ER03I0N RESISTANCE OF METALLIC 

MATERIALS 

SPONSOR: NASA 

BINDING QF BENZQla). PYRENE METABOLITES TO DNA 
SPONSOR! National Cancer Institute 

KINETICS AND THERHOYDANAHIC STUDIES OF DRUG BINDING IQ DNA 
SPONSOR: National Instituted? "Health 

TENNESSEE LEARNING CENTER 

SPONSOR: State of Tennessee (Department of Labor) 

dERBICIOE PERFORMANCE AND EFFICIENCY UNDER CONVENTIONAL AND NO-TILLAGE SOY-BEAN 
SYSTEMS 

SPONSOR: CSRS (United State Department of Agriculture) 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION PRIORITIZATION METHODOLOGY 
SPONSOR: Department of Interior Bureau of Reclamation 
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MEDICAL PROBLEMS AND LIFE EVENTS AS FACTORS IN DEPRESSION 
SPONSOR: National Institure of Mental Health 

U5fiANl5UE6L DIFFERENCES IN PSYCHIATRIC IMPAIRMENT 
SPONSOR: USDA 

I HE ISOLATION OF FACTORS RELATED TO LEVELS AND PATTERNS OF LIVING IN THE RURAL 
SOUTH 

SPONSOR: Department of Agriculture CSRS 

FACTORS INFLUENCING SOYBEAN CALLUS INDUCTION,. GRONTH AND MORPHOGENESIS 
PQIENHAt 

SPONSOR: Cooperative Agricultural Research Program 

MARC HONORS UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 

SPONSOR: National Institute of 6eneraT~Hedical Sciences 

BE.6ULATI0N OF CYCLIC 3^ 51 NUCLEOTIDE PHOSPHODIESTERASE 
SPONSOR: National Institutes of Health 

STRENGTHEN AND BROADEN HUMANITIES CURRICULUM AT TENNESSEE STATE UNIVE RSITY 
SPONSOR: National Endowment for the Hun ani ties 

A PRESERVICE IRAINING PROGRAM IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUCIOLOGY 
SPONSOR: Office of Education: Bureau of Education for theHandi capped 

IMPROVEMENT OF AUDIOLQGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY SERVICES AND 
FACILIIIES 

SPONSOR: Department of Education 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF ACADEMIC PROGRAMS IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY 
SPONSOR: Title III, SDIP, U.i. Department of Education" 

A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY 
SPONSOR: Maternal and Child Health Service" 

A PRESgRVJCE IRAINING PROGRAM IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY 
SPONSOR: Department of Education 

GOVERNOR HIGHWAY SAFETY 

SPONSOR: Tennessee State Department of Transportation 

A SIUOY OF NEUROTRANSMITTERS IN THE HORSESHOE CRAB 
SPONSOR: National Institutes of Health 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

SPONSOR: U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic Development 

IKdNIQAU REPQRI QN THE ECONOMIC IMPAQI OF THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
SPONSOR: U.S. Department of Transportation 

STRENGTHENING DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTION PROGRAM^ NR.IIING CLINIC 
SPONSOR: Federal Government, Title~III 

UPSRADING ACADEMIC COMPUTING AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM CAPABILITIES 



SPONSOR: Title III IAP Special Needs 

ElOHEDICAL RESEARCH SUPPORI §RANT 
SPONSOR: National Institute of Health 

MINORITY BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH SUPPORT 
SPONSOR: National Institutes of Health 

gNIVERSITY READING QENTER,. I IKE III STRENGTHENING DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTIONS 
PROGRAM " 
SPONSOR: 

SMALL FARM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN NEST TENNESSEE 

SPONSOR: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Science and Education 
Adeini strati on /Cooperative Research 



A BACHELORS PROGRAM IN MENTAL HEALTH 

SPONSOR: National Institutes Of Mental Health 

£FFECT OF SULFUR k MOLYBEDUM ON YEILD AND QUALITY OF LAD I ON CLOVER IN COSTAL 
BERMUDA GRASS PERS^ 

SPONSOR: United States Department Of Agriculture 

TECHNOLQ6ICALLY-ASSISTE_D PHYSICAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 
SPONSOR: National icience Foundation 

NUIBiliQNAL HELATH OF ADOLESCENT FEMALES 

SPONSOR: U.S. Department of Agriculture/Science and Education Administration 
Cooperative Research 

BLOOD STUDY IN SPRAGyE DANLEY RATS 

SPONSOR: OFFICE 0F~NAVAL RESEARCH - DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
DRUG INTERACTION 

SPONSOR: U.S. Department of Agriculture 

DRUG INTERACTION BETWEEN COMBINED PESTICIDES AND CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM DEPRESSANTS IN MICE 

SPONSOR: Department of Health, Education and Welfare Public Health Services 



APPENOIX G: Related projects Conducted by ETS 



ETS Related Projects 

The following summaries of research and development projects represent 
a sample work recently completed by ETS staff on issues related to the 
needs identified for the Appalachian Regional Laboratory. The Summaries 
can be classified into the following five categories: (1) testing and 
assessment; (2) educational technology and the use of computers in teaching 
and learning; (3) educational policymaking and school finance; (4) educa- 
tion and employment transitions; and (5) education equity and equal 
opportunity. 
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EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY PROJECT 

Educational EQuality (EQ) la H project of the College Board that Is 
designed to strengthen the academic quality of secondary education end 
ensure equality of opportunity for postsecondary education. A two-year 
period of consultation with teachers and others led to the publication of 
a statement of the skills and competencies needed by college-bound 
students — Academic Preparation for College . ETS Is assisting the College 
Botrd's several academic advisory committees In developing additional 
publications addressing the means of achieving the outcomes called for In 
this publication. In addition, ETS has undertaken several research 
projects on behalf of EQ. 

Kiminel 1980- P/J 192-02 College Board 

James Herbert 



TEACHER CORPS PROJECT 

Under subcontract to the Teacher Corps, ETS worked with the Education 
Department of Trenton State College (TSC) and the Trenton Public Schools. 

The project was conducted at Wilson School, Trenton — an almost all-Black 
elementary school that is among the network of schools using Individually 
Guided Education materials and techniques. Bringing about Improvement in 
reading and math skills by improving teacher competencies was the goal of 
the project. TSC designed the training modules and trained the teachers; 
the evaluation was based on improvement in student performance. During 
the first year, the focus was on classroom management skills; in the 
second year, It was on instructional skills in math and reading. 



McDonald 1975-77 P/J 565-01 



U.S. Teacher Corps 



PERSONAL-SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN DIFFERENTIATED CLASSROOM CONTEXTS 



This Is an assessment and research program on children's social and task- 
oriented behaviors in natural contexts, especially the classroom. The 
project has involved the development of a multivariate observation sysrtn 
and a three-dimensional framework for understanding consistencies and 
change in social competence. 

Studies have been undertaken to examine the development of individual 
differences, the influences of the classroom context on children's 
behaviors, the influence of the mother's relationship with the child on 
social competence, and the relationships between cognitive functioning 
and social competence. 

Emnerich 1980-81 P/J 818-02 Educational Testing Service 

E. Anastasio 



A STUDY OF EXCELLENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION: EDUCATIONAL POLICIES, 
SCHOOL QUALITY, AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 

The general, long-term goal of this project is to improve school quality 
and, thus, produce excellence in high school education. The specific, 
short-term gosls are to conduct two studies: 1) a cross-sectional 
analysis comparing 1972 high school seniors and their schools with 1980 
high school seniors and their schools, and 2) a longitudinal analysis 
relating growth and development of 1980 high school sophomores to their 
schooling experience over the period 1980-82 • 

This study has four major objectives: 1) to document changes in achieve- 
ment over time both nationally and by selected subpopulations, 2) to 
identify the school-related and student-related variables th, affect 
student outcomes in high school education, 3) to understand how these 
variables and the interaction between them affect the quality of high 
school education, and 4) to present this information to educational 
policy-makers in a way that will be illuminating and will help them 
arrive at decisions leading to excellence in high school education. 



lock 1983-85 P/J 822 



U.S. Department of Education 
Marion J. Washington 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY ALTERNATIVES STUDY 

The California Postsecandary Alternatives Study q*s conducted by ETS in 
1975 . The general there of the final report, Postaecondary Alternatives 
to Meet the Educational Needs of California Adults, Is that the state 
should act to create *ore opportunities for adult learning (degree and 
nondegree). The report analyzes the need and offers 17 recommendations 
for Institutional reforms (via Internal redirection of resources) 
and for nev state progress (supported through new state funds). Chief 
among the latter are proposals for a statewide postaecondary Information 
and counseling service, an Individualised learning program (somewhat like 
Mew York's Enplre State College program), and a learning validation 
service that would award degrees for knowledge and skill regardless of 
how acquired. In addition to the final report, a mnber of background 
technical reports were prepared. Among them were; 

1. California's Need for Postsecondary Alternatives. Analyses of 
current enrollment patterns and trends, expressed interests, preferred 
methods of learning, perceived problems, and so fc/th. 

2. Community Needs for Postsecondary Alternatives. Summaries of what 
was learned from community forums about adult educational Interests, 
aspirations, perceived barriers, and so forth. 

3. Inventory of Existing Postsecondary Alternatives. A summary of 
existing nontradltlonal programs In California. 

A. Noninst ructlonal Services as Postsecondary Alternatives. This 

report presents a discussion of service* such as counseling, awarding 
credit for prior learning, and credit banking, as well as methods 
for publicising such new services. 

Peterson 1974*75 P/J 487 California Legislature 

Russell Garth 



TEACHING AND ASSESSING READING 

■ The Early Education Group has undertaken a project that brings together 
experienced practitioners and research staff in an intensive Investigation 
of children's reading. The primary focus of the study is on younger 

li children, but older children's reading capabilities are also investigated 

W as a backdrop for the larger study. 

M The research objectives of the project are threefold: 1) to produce 

| detailed documentation of individual children's reading, 2) to develop 

theoretical formulations about reading that are grounded in the documen- 
m| tary data, and 3) to conduct selected analyses of the data for their 

■ relationship to specific areas of reading research. In addition, the 
collaborative methodology Itself is viewed as a «ajor outcome that has 
considerable significance for both research and teaching practice. 

M Bussis/Chittenden P/J 858-33 Kockfeller Family Fund 
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TEXAS EDUCATION AGESCY PROFICIENCY-EASED TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
PROGRAM 



Texts has passed legislation that will require all preserrlcc teachers to 
pass competency exams in their subject areas. The American Council on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) received federal funding to work 
with the Texas Education Agency to use proficiency testing in Its foreign 
language battery* ETS vas subcontracted by ACTFL to conduct one ral 
proficiency testing workshop In the first year of the project. 

Liskin-Casparro 1983 P/J 584-13 American Council on the 

Teaching of Foreign 
Languages 



ASSESSMENT PROCESS WORKSHOP 

The purpose of this workshop vas to help the Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion develop the assessment component of Virginia's Standards of Learning 
(SOL) Program* This component is concerned with the development of sets 
of procedures that teachers may use directly or as models in monitoring 
learners* progress in mastering the basic day-to-day and week-to-veek 
Instructional objectives of the Virginia public schools. 

The Virginia Assessment Process Workshop vas a one-day meeting held in 
Februay 1983 to present advantages and disadvantages associated with 
different assessment methodologies to the Virginia educators vho vould 
put the SOL program into operation* 

Hardy 1983 P/J 702-32 Virginia Department of Education 

Dr. David Mott 



TEACHER INTERVIEW STUDY 

A study of 60 elementary school teachers in Informal instructional 
settings vas conducted through in-depth interviews. A major purpose of 
the study vas to undertake an analysis of the variety of teachers 9 
constructs — their beliefs and understandings — regarding curriculum, 
children's learning, and the school as a vorking environment for adult 4. 
This project resulted in publication of a book, Beyond Surface Currlculums, 
by Vest view Press in 1976. 

Bussls/Chlttenden 1974-76 P/J 858-10 Ford Foundation 
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GROWTH STUDY 



The longitudinal study of acade 1c prediction and growth (begun In 1961) 
followed a sample of 9,000 students from fifth through twelfth grader, 
*nd, In some cases, beyond. The s*^ple was representative of public and 
private schools of the four nljor regions of the country. 

The purpose of this study was to determine how intellectual growth varies 
with, or is affected by, characteristics of the school and the con**mity 
and the characteristics and background experiences of the students. 
Analysis of the data provides information on how well the performance of 
high school seniors on ability and achievement tests can predict perform* 
ance on college entrance examinations as well as Information pertaining 
to the academic record, characteristics, and background experiences of 
students who leave school before graduation. Although the last data 
collection was in 1973, analysis of the data by researchers will continue 
for many years. 

Hilton 1961*73 Educational Testing Service 

The College Board 
U.S. Department of Education 



SREB/ETS TEST DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Educational Testing Service is assisting the Southern Regional Educational 
Board (SREB) with a project designed to Improve the performance of stu- 
dents attending Historically Black Colleges on standardised achievement 
tests such as the MTE and the Graduate Record Examinations (GRE). The 
purpose of the project Is to increase student exposure to test item* 
measuring high-level cognitive skills. This Increased exposure will be 
accomplished through 1) the training of faculty groups at each of the nine 
Historically Black Colleges in the development of test Items similar to 
those found on the NTE, and 2) the provision of t pool of test lte**s that 
can be Incorporated by these faculty members in classroom tests. 

ETS staff members from the Atlanta and Princeton Offices have presented 
workshops to approximately 75 faculty members from the nine participating 
Institutions. Working In faculty groups, the institutions participating 
in the project have developed over 900 test Items In five different 
subject areas. These Items have been reviewed and edited by ETS. In 
addition, ETS will provide approximately 600 test Items from retired test 
forms from national programs for use by institutions participating in the 
project. Faculty members will be encouraged to use test Items from the 
pool In their classroom testing throughout the academic year. 

Robinson 1983-84 P/J 709-01 Southern Regional Educational 

Board 

Educational Testing Service 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHER BASIC SKILLS TEST 



Under legislation signed by the governor In 1982 > California requires 
demonstration of proficiency In basic reading, writing and mathematics 
skills before a person can be awarded a credential, permit, or receive 
certification to serve In the public schools. Under a contract with the 
California State Department of Education, the Berkeley Field Service 
Office of ETS has worked with state officials, teachers and teacher 
trainers In California, and test development specialists from the ETS 
Princeton Office to develop test specifications and write test items. 
The Initial set of Items and essay topics were field tested In the Fall 
of 1962. A validity study and standard netting sessions. Involving over 
300 California educators, were conducted shortly after the field testing, 
and the results were submitted to the State Department of Education and 
California Commission on Teacher Credentlallng (CTC). The tests are 
designed for administration individually or in any combination. 

Starting in December 1982, the newly developed California Basic Educa- 
tional Skills Test (CBEST) became operational and the responsibility of 
the CTC. ETS is providing a full range of operational services including 
preparation of tests and publications, establishing of test centers, 
registering of candidates, distributing and storing of test materials, 
scoring of answer sheets, conducting essay readings, reporting scores, 
and preparing special statistical reports for the CTC. Beginning in 
1985 CBEST will also be required for initial certification in Oregon for 
teacher personnel specialists, and administrators. 

Seder 1982* F/J 512-33 California Department of Education 

David Gordon 



SOUTH CAROLINA TEACHER AREA EXAMINATIONS 

The South Carolina Teacher Area Examinations (SCTAE) are used for certifi- 
cation of teachers in South Carolina in 16 subject areas. This project 
Involves the development of new forms of tests, registration of candidates, 
administration of tests, scoring, and reporting results. 

Kallsch 1983-86 P/J 432 South Carolina Department of Education 

Dr. Paul Sandlfer 
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HEW JERSEY LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY TESTING PROGRAM 



On behalf of the New Jersey Department of Education, ETS developed and 
administered a program of interview-based speaking proficiency testing 
for the certification of bilingual (S**nish/English)) teachers and teachers 
of English as a second language. Under the program, ETS trained language 
proficiency interviewers at eight New Jersey colleges and universities 
that served as testing centers. All interviews were tape recorded and 
evaluated by a central group of raters, also trained by ETS. Through 
June 1979, approximately 3,000 Interviews were administered in English 
and Spanish. 

Under the same program, ETS assisted the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion in planning and carrying out an empirically based score-setting 
procedure to determine the minimum speaking proficiency levels required 
for effective classroom use of the test language. 

Woodford/Clark 1977-80 P/J 698-54 H.J. Department of Education 



PLATO IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In the fall of 1974, the PLATO (computer assisted) system was used in 12 
elementary classrooms with four terminals in each room. Courses were in 
math reading. An evaluation that was conducted focused on student 
performau^ and teacher training. Evaluatio In 1975-76 consisted of 
continued assessment of the Impact of CA1 on the individual child through 
assessment of achievement and of student attitude toward subject area, 
school, and PLATO; a study of student characteristics; anJ students 9 
general reaction to computers and technology. 

Svinton 1972-76 P/J 672-04 National Science Foundation 

Erik McVilliams 



NEW JERSEY LANGUAGE PIOFICIENCT TESTING PROGRAM 



On behalf of the New Jersey Department Education, ETS developed and 
administered a program of Interview-based speaking proficiency testing 
for the certification of bilingual (Spanish/English)) teachers and teachers 
of English as a second language. Under the prograa, ETS trained language 
proficiency interviewers at eight New Jersey colleges and universities 
that served as testing centers. All interviews were tape recorded and 
evaluated by a central group of raters, also trained by ETS. Through 
June 1979, appzoxlmfttely 3,000 interviews were administered in English 
and Spanish. 

Under the sane program, ETS assisted the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion in planning and carrying out an empirically based score-setting 
procedure to determine the minimum speaking proficiency levels required 
for effective classroom use of the test language. 

Voodford/Clark 1977-80 P/J 698-54 N.J. Department of Education 



TECHNICAL AL,SIS T XNCE - LAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

ETS provided technical ' sistance to the East Hartford (CT) Public Schools 
in developing tests, setting standards, and examining the comparability 
of the state basic skills tests for a graduation requirements program. 

Elford P/J 679-26 East Hartford (CT) Public Schools 



EAST HARTFORD (CT) PUBLIC SCHOOLS READING TESTS 

The East Hartford Public Schools have begun a alnlmal competency testing 
program In reading, and ETS provided technical assistance for their 
Kindergarten through grade 8 tests. The K-5 tests (one at each grade 
level) were piloted and revised by Ee^t Hartford staff sobers; the 
6-8 tests (also one at each grade level) are newly written. ETS Involve* 
ment Included technical reviews of the K-5 tests, workshops for staff 
menbers writing the 6-8 testa, and technical reviews of the 6-8 tests. 
All responsibility for the production, implementations, and $ .andard- 
settlng has been assumed by the East Hartford Schools. 

Cerritz 1982-83 P/J 728-f 2 Ei Hartford (CT) Public Schools 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS PROGRAMS 



The National Teacher Examinations (NTE) are standardised, secure tests that 
provide objective measures of the knowledge and skills developed In academic 
programs for the preparation of teachers and other professionals, such as 
speech-language pathologists Jund audlologlsts. These measures enable state 
departments of education, school districts, and others to compare the quali- 
fications of Individuals fro*\ different colleges and universities that may 
have dissimilar standards and grading practices. 

The program Includes the Core lattery tests and 27 Specialty Area tests, each 
of which Is two hours long. The former include three tests: Communication 
Skills, Get ral Knowledge, and Professional Knowledge. The Test of Communi- 
cation Skills measures listening (with a 30-mInute taped segment), reading, 
and writing skills. (As part of the test, tx*minees are required to write a 
short essay.) The Test of General Knowledge includes questions on literature 
and tine arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. The Test of 
Professional Knowledge lncloJes questions related to the social and cultural 
forcej that influence curriculum and teaching as well as questions dealing 
with general principal of learning and instruction. 

T> j Specialty Area tests, fomerly referred to as the Area Examinations, 
measure understanding of the content and methods applicable to the separate 
subject areas. While most of the tests are designed to evaluate the knowl- 
edge and skills prospective teachers acquire i their academic preparation, 
some tests— such as Speech-Language Pathology and Audlology— are designed to 
measure examiners 9 preparation for careers other than teaching. 

The NTE Policy Council is responsible for setting all program policies 
Involving the development, administration, and use of the NTE tests. Its 
IS members represent state departments of education and school districts 
that uie the test*, individuals from user and nonuser teacher training 
Institutions, and classroom teachers. 

Although ETS conducts the NTE Programs for the NTE Policy Council, It is 
assisted and advised by professional educators from all sections of the 
country. The tests themselves are developed and revised periodically 
with the assistance of committees of recognised authorities in specific 
subject fields. These committees are usually appointed fr nominations 
made by appropriate national professional associations. 

Havrilesky 1950- P/J 510-21 Programs Policy Council 

ttr. Peter L. LoPrestl, Chairman 
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COMPUTER MATCHING PROCESS 

ETS completed a computer Batching process for students from the State of 
Rev Jersey who were administered the College Board's Admission Testing 
Program In 1980*81 and the Nev Jersey College Basic Skills Test in 
1981*82. Matching students, as veil as students that did not participate 
in both of the testing programs, were written to magnetic tape. The tapes 
contained student ~core and background Information but did not contain 
Individual student Identification data or data permitting the detet-dn*- 
tlon of exact high school or college attended. The tapes were delivered 
to the Nev Jersey Department of Education with information regarding 
their format and content. 

Becker 1983 P/J 119-04 State of Nev Jersry 



LET'S LOOK AT CHILDREN 

The central purpose of the Let's Lock at Children project, vhich vas 
supported by the Carnegie Foundation, vas to develop materials that vill 
help teachers understand and foster the Intellectual development of 
children in prekindergarten through grade three. Goals vere to provide 
the teacher vith specific guides and techniques to help them observe, 
Interpret, and encourage significant behaviors in children betveea the 
ages of approximately 4 to 9 years old. The final materials incorporate 
and thus supersede the original Let's Look at First Graders material. 

Tasks and materials for the early grade levels are based largely on 
previous research phases of this project, which vere also supported by 
Carnegie. Additional measures have been developed and tried out at the 
first, second, and third grade levels. Major emphasis has been placed on 
four aspects of development: language functioning and communication 
skills; quantitative thinking; natural events; use of egocentric and 
intuitive processes. 

Bussis/Chittenden P/J 858 Nev York City Schools Systen 
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TEACHERS 1 C*A*R*E 

The purpose of this project was to promote cuucational excellence through 
student cooperation and leadership. Cooperative learning groups have 
been shown to be sore productive than Individuals working alone and more 
productive than groups from classrooms In which whole-class instruction 
Is the norm. Similarly* student leadership at academic tasks is associated 
with greater learning. Cooperation has also been shown to promote 
prosoclal behavior in the classroom. This project led to the developoent 
of Teachers' C«A«R«E , "student use" curriculum materials and a teacher 
research guide for grades K-8. Teachers 1 C»A«1«E was derived from 
C»A»R«E; Curriculum and Research for Equity Training Manual (Lockheed, 
Harris, t Flnkelstein, 1979) and was expanded to address all elementary 
grades 9 ethnic and racial minorities, and students with handicapping 
conditions. 

Teachers' C«A«R«E provides teachers with strategies and curriculum mate- 
rials that promote cooperation In the classroom and that distribute 
opportunities for leadership to all students in the classroom. These 
materials infuse standard academic subject matter areas — reading, language 
arts, social studies, mathematics and science — with the principles of 
cooperation and student leadership. Use of the curriculum materials that 
are contained in the manual for teachers requires little or no prior 
teacher training. The project had an external advisory board of experts 
to ensure that the materials that were developed were sensitive to the 
needs of ethnic minority and handicapped girls. In addition, volunteer 
teacher participants field-tested and provided feedback on all materials. 
Teachers' C*A«R«E materials and activities were based on validated 
principles that have been shown to be linked to positive academic and 
social student outcomes. 

Lockheed 1982-83 P/J 851-01 Educational Testing Service 



DOCUMENTATION OF COMPUTER SCHOOL 

This project Involves documenting the Compute School's program, uuriug 
the 1983-84 school year (pilot year), documentation activities consisted 
primarily of interviewing the staff and conducting classroom observations, 
which provided baseline data for continuing evaluation work during 
1984-85. The Computer school is located in a Sew York junior high school. 

Chitterden 1984-85 P/J 798-11 Institute for Schools of the 

Future 
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ROBUST ESTIMATION FOR ITEM RESPONSE THEORY 



It Is hoped that Item Response Theory vil? provide the theoretical base 
for computerized adaptive testing, as veil as the graceful solution for 
perplexing problems In traditional mental testing. An overriding concern 
that prevents the 1 mediate adoption of these methods la the question of 
fit: Do these models accurately represent the observed data? Allied to 
this Is the second question, hov much misfit can be tolerated with 
minimal distortion in the parameters of Interest 9 This project vas 
concerned with the study of the robustness of the various cmpetlng 
models to deviations from the structure they hypothesize and the extent 
to vhlch this robustness car be Improved through modifications in the 
procedures employed for the estimation of their parameters. 

The current project evaluated the one-, two-, and three-parameter logistic 
models described by Blrnbaum In Lord and Novlck (1968) and used a variety 
of estimation methods. This phase of the project vas expected to last two 
years. 

Ualner 1981*83 P/J 805-01 Air Force Human Resources Laboratory 



COLLEGE BOARD INFORMATION SYSTEM 

College Board Information System (CBIS) Is a long-range planning and 
development project that va.« undertaken under the auspices of the Joint 
Fund for Research and Development of the College Board and ETF. It vas 
designed to Improve the services provided to tne users of College Board 
programs by usxng emerging Information-processing technologies. Indi- 
vidual projects Involve developing comprehensive data bases , delivering 
data electronically via data communications, including an on-line sum- 
mary reporting service, and developing microcomputer software for use 
by client institutions and to help students Interpret their SAT scores. 

Glockler 1982 P/J 499 College fioard 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY CENTER 



ETS Is a member of a consortium that vat formed to establish and operate 
a research center on educational technology at Harvard University, The 
center will conduct basic and applied research to find vays to Increase 
the achievement of students In kindergarten through twelfth grade through 
technology, focusing on Improving Instruction In mathematics, science, 
and computer science. 

ETS will assist In developing and updating an agenda for research, and 
staff will serve with math, science, and computer groups and will work 
with various services and dissemination conlttees. A national dissemina- 
tion effort will be planned to eliminate much of the mystique that now 
surrounds the use of technology in the classroom. It is expected that 
this will enable educators to make more Informed decisions about effective 
Instructional techniques, hardware, and software and that this will lead 
to progress and change in the schools. 

During the first three years of the program, field research will be 
restricted to schools In the New England states. 

Lockb ad 1983-88 P/j 809-01 National Institute of Education 

Harvard University 

EVALUATION OF THE JOHN HENRY MARTIN "WRITING TO READ" PROGRAM 

IBM is funding a field test of a reading program designed by John Henry 
Martin for kindergarten and first grade children. The program uses the 
IBM Personal Computer to teach the children a system of 42 corresponding 
sounds and symbols which they can then use to write whatever they can 
say. The program was implemented in approximately 100 schools In Florida, 
North Carolina, Washington, D.C., New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Texas in 1982-83. Scuools in Oregon, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and Oklahoma are being added ic 1583-84. 

In the first year, ETS evaluated the training program, the initial stages 
of the i jpleaentation, rod the impact of the project based on teacher and 
parent judgments. Feedback on the training has been used by IBM in the 
training program for 1983-84. In general, the program was well Implemented. 
The children liked the program, overcame some early difficulties, *nd 
showed good development in managing their own learning in the context of 
the Writing to Read program. Surveys of teachers and parents show a vide 
acceptance of the program and a favorable impression of its educational 
effectiveness. 

In 1983-84, ETS is evaluating the Impact of Writing to Read on the 
reading and writing skills of children using standardized reading achieve- 
ment tests and student writing samples* 

Murphy 1982-84 P/J 849-01 International Business Machines 
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COMPUTERIZED ADAPTIVE TEST IN COLLEGE READING , ENGLISH, AND MATHEMATICS 



Educational Testing Service and the College Board are working on the appli- 
cation of computerized adaptive testing to practical measurement situations. 
Adaptive testing uses modern statistical methods to tailor the difficulty 
of the test to the skills of the individual examinee. Adaptive testing 
provides efficient measurement at ^ore skill levels than conventional 
paper-and-pencil tests. The computer makes it possible to rapidly 
determine which questions should be given to an individual; it also 
permits immediate reporting of the test results. 

The first application of this process has been for the de\ -lopoent of a 
test of skills in college reading, English, and mathematics. The test 
will enable postsecondary institutions to ascertain whether students are 
prepared for college-level vork or need remedial studies. 

The test consists of four independent modules — Reading Comprehension, Sen- 
tence Skills, Arithmetic, and Elenenta.-y Algebra. Consistent with current 
emphases in instruction, content specifications emphasize questions that 
require reasoning and problem solving. 

Simulation rtudles show that the test provides very accurate measurement 
with far fe**er questions than are required in typical conventional test 
batteries. 

The first implementation of the testing system has been on the IBM Personal 
Computer. Field trials began in the spring of 1984 in cooperation Tdtth 
three institutions: Scottsdale Coenunity College, Mansfield University, 
and Central Piedmont Community College. George Mason University and J. 
Sargeant Reynolds Community College joined in the field trials during the 
summer of 1984. 

Ward 1982-84 P/J 494 Educational Testing Service 

College Board 
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COMPUTER- ASSISTED INSTRUCTION AND COMPENSATOR! EDUCATION 



In 1976, CAI labs were created In four Los Angeles elementary schools. 
ETS researchers participated In the planning and training phases of the 
endeavor and designed and conducted a longitudinal evaluation of the 
program's effectiveness over a four-year period* Children In various 
grades used the terminals for varying amounts of time for drill and 
practice In the basic skills* Students vere randomly assigned tD CAI 
curriculums—reading, math, language skills, or a combination of tvo or 
three of these* 

Information was collected on approximately 5,000 students during the life 
of the project, although the extremely high transiency rate in the 
schools reduced the longitudinal data base to approximately 2,500* These 
Individuals vere grouped in eight cohorts* Achievement testing took 
place tvlce a year during the four years of data collection* For students 
enrolled in one or more of the CAI currlculums, monthly progress reports 
vere obtained* In addition to the formal measures, researchers collected 
time -on- task <nd other observational data in regular classrooms and 
conducted Interviews vith students, teachers and administrators* Similar 
formal, observational, and interviev data vere obtained in tvo non-CAI 
schools that served ts controls* The research design also provided for 
within-class controls, by assigning students to different CAI currlculums, 
and vithin-school controls, by alternating grades each year* Thus, the 
data base for the project vas not only l&ige but extremely complex* 

The project vas conducted in an impoverished center-city area marked by 
high mobility and was further complicated by a desegregation plan put 
Into effect during the study* However, through the cooperation between 
the researchers and the school and district personnel, the intricate 
research design was maintained throughout the life of the project* 

Ragcsta 1976-82 P/J 537-02 National Institute of Education 
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COMPUTERIZED VOCABULARY TUTOR 



Under a contract vith the Amy Research Institute, Franklin Research 
Center (FRC) collaborated vith ETS In the development of a computerized 
device to teach job-related vocabulary to soldiers. The "vocabulary 
tutor" hardvare vas designed and built by FRC. ETS developed the Instruc- 
tional specifications for the device and wrote a sample Instructional 
program that teaches 126 vocabulary words and phrases for a specific 
military occupational specialty* ETS also designed and conducted an 
evaluation of the educational effectiveness of the device. 

The vocabulary tutor Includes a book containing text and Illustrations, 
a 32 character dot matrix display screen, a keyboard for entering respon- 
ses, and a digitized voice system. The tutor provides corrective feedback 
for questions presented In the text, routes the soldier to appropriate 
parts of the text, and helps the soldier play tvo word games, including a 
sophisticated Increasing ratio revie ' drill and practice routine. 
Although the contract required development of courseware for only one 
military occupational specialty (cannon crewman), the device was designed 
to use plug-in memory modules so that courseware for additional speciali- 
ties could be added later. Future adaptations of the tutoring system 
should have a wide variety of applications in the military, In Industrial 
training, and in the schools. 

Bridgeman 1981-82 P/J 837-01 Army Research Institute 

Dr. Zlta Slnutls 



TRAINING COURSEWARE ENHANCEMENT AND REFINEMENT! OF HAKM1ELD TUTOR 

The purpose of this project is to enhance current Hand-Held Tutor hardware 
#nd provide additional courseware based on existing study guides for the 
Ml Tank. Limited field-study of the Tutor-based Study Guides will be 
conducted, 

ETS will subcontract to Advanced Technology Laboratories for the hardware 
development and to BioTechnology , Inc., for assistance in writing the 
training materials. 

bridgeman 1984-85 P/J 803-01 U.S. Army Research Institute 



TUTOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN iAT^IMATICS 

The hand-held vocabulary tutor devel ped under a previous subcontract 
with the Franklin Research Center under their prime contract with the 
U.S. Department of the Army Is « flexible instructional tool that can do 
more than Just provide vocabulary Instruction. Under the current contract, 
curriculum materials will be developed for teaching basic mathematical 
skills to fire direction specialists in the field artillery. Skills to 
be taught Include adding and subtracting signed numbers and rounding off 
to the nearest tenth and hundredth. 
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ARPA RESEARCH COORDINATION 



ETS was a lead contractor for the Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA) In conducting research on problems of instruction, with 
special emphasis on applications of Instructional technology. ETS 
reviewed the status of ARPA work according to programmatic plans and 
provided assistance, when requested, In Identifying Information resources 
and developing assessment techniques. These activities resulted in a 
series of reports reviewing recent trends in instructional technology as 
well as other reports on such special concerns in advanced training 
technology as procedures for developing training materials and measures 
of job performance. tTS also undertook research on methods for accelera- 
ting the application of computer-based instructional systems. Awong the 
research reports were a study of the effects of question placement on 
learning in a CAI format, an evaluation of a general communications 
system for text -editing and dialogue support, and an exploratory Investi- 
gation of methods for preparing computer currlcular materials. Twelve 
reports were submitted under this project, each concerned with a different 
phase of the project: review of ARPA work accomplished or underway; 
evaluation and assessment services; survey papers on current trends in 
Instructional technology; and research reports. 

Anastasio/Alderman 1974-76 P/J 675- Defense Advanced Research 

Projects Agency 
Harold F. O'Seil, Jr. 



INTERACTIVE VIDEODISC APPLICATIONS TO ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 

The purpose of this project was to design an interactive (computer- 
controlled) videodisc system for use in teaching the elementary mathematics 
topics of decimals and fractions. The system Incorporates in a single 
delivery system the advantages of several instructional techniques: one- 
way television, computer-assisted instruction, sophisticated measurement 
designs, analysis of student errors, and detailed record keeping. 

The system is viewed as a viable mechanism for progress toward equal 
educational opportunity in a cost-effective manner. The initial effo 1 : 
concentrated on a self-contained mini curriculum combining fractions 
and decimals. Materials were tested in fourth- and fifth-grade 
classrooms. At the conclusion of the project, the production handbook, 
the videodisc, the software for the lessons, and the final report were 
disseminated. 

Bejar/Swlnton 1981-83 P/J 887-01 National Science Foundation 

National Institute of Education 
D. Derlnger 
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TECHNOLOGIES AND EFFICIENCY IN EDUCATION 



For the NSF f ETS conducted a study of computer and cowmani cation technol- 
ogies and efficiency In education. Activities focused on research In 
three areas: 1) the possibilities for using technology to Improve the 
productivity of schools, 2) computer-assisted Instruction and ITV as 
Input variables In the construction of educational production functions, 
and 3) the potential role of technology in creating alternatives to 
formal schools. 

Study results shoved that computer-assisted instruction is effective in 
raising the academic performance of disadvantaged students. Further, the 
cost of CAI of the type studied wa* within the amounts currently spent 
per pupil for compensatory education under Title I, ESEA. 

Jamison 1974-76 P/J 583-20 National Science Foundation 



COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION STUDY 

For EDUCOM, ETS conducted a study of factors inhibiting the widespread 
acceptance of computer-assisted instruction (CAI). Sponsored by NSF, the 
project had two purposes: 1) to identify and define Impediments to wider 
use of CAI and 2) to produce a set of recommendations for action. 

Results showed that impediments fell into several categories: 1) produc- 
tion and distribution of instructional materials, 2) demonstration of the 
effectiveness of CAI t 3) theory of instruction, 4) educational system and 
tne teacher, 5) cost, and 6) technical research and development. The 
greatest problem within these areas was the lack of good computer-based 
materials. Suggestions for action included: Increased development of 
simulation and gaming materials, use of systems allowing student control, 
improvement of student terminals, and research to explore the learning 
process in relation to CAI development. 

Anastasio P/J 672 National Science Foundation 
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COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 



ETS offers a series of seminars for elementary and secondary educators 
that focus on the appropriate application of computers to Instruction anc 1 
administration. These seminars provide educators with the knowledge and 
skills needed to become critical consumers of computer-based systems, to 
use computers effectively, and to make Informed decisions about selecting 
hardware and software. 

Offered at the ETS Technology Lab, the seminars include such topics as: 

1. Introduction to Computers , which is designed to acquaint educators 
who are novices with regard to computers with the fundamentals of 
computing 

2. Implementing Microcomputer Programs: A Seminar for Decision-Makers , 
which provides participants with the practical knowledge and skills 
necessary to implement instructional and computer literacy programs 
at a building or district level 

3. Designing and I mp lementing Computer Literacy Programs , which gives 
curriculum coordinators and teachers an opportunity to focus on the 
practical aspects of introducing computer literacy programs at the 
elementary and secondary level 

4. Administrative Applications of Microcomputers , a seminar that pro- 
vides school and business administrators with an understanding of 
the capability and limitations of the microcomputer as an administra- 
tive tool 

5. Sele c ting and Evaluating Instructional Courseware , which is designed 
for educators Interested in learning how to select and evaluate 
microcomputer instructional courseware 

Schneiderman 1983- P/J 798-53 Educational Testing Service 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON TESTS, MEASUREMENT, AND EVALUATION 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement , and Evaluation (ERIC/TM), 
funded by the Rational Institute of Education, has been located at ETS 
since the clearinghouse's establishment in 1970. It is one of 16 clear- 
inghouses in the Educational Resources Information Center system. 

The clearinghouse collects, evaluates, processes, and disseminates 
information In six broad areas: 1) tests and other measurement devices; 
2) the methodology of measurement and evaluation; 3) the evaluation of 
programs, projects, and procedures; 4) research design and methodology; 
5) human development; and 6) learning theory. Within these areas, the 
clearinghouse processes documents and articles for announcement In the 
ERIC journals, Resou rc es in Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals 
In Education (CIJE). ' 

ERIC/TM also offers a number of services to ERIC users. These Include: 
providing workshops on the use of the ERIC data base; responding to 
specific requests for subject-oriented information; performing computer 
searches of the ERIC data base; maintaining the complete ERIC microfiche 
collection; and preparing reports, bibliographies, and digests on a 
variety of current topics. 

Wildemuth 1970- p/J 720 National Institute of Education 



ASSESSMENT OF BEGINNING READINGS: DIAGNOSIS OF ERROR PATTERNS IN ORAL 



The objective of this research was to determine how error patterns that 
are common In children's reading performance can be used by teachers as 
an additional basis for assessing progress and diagnosing difficulties. 
Particular attention was given to two key indicators — self-correction and 
sensitivity to syntax — and to questions of how these and other indicators 
may ch* *e with the child's increasing proficiency. More broadly, the 
study contributes to the development of a performance-sample methodology, 
appropriate for classroom assessment of skills in the primary grades. 

Chittenden 1981 P/J 969-14 Educational Testing Service 



Kevin Arundel 
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SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY PROFILES 




The Education Amendments of 1978 require that every two years the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) produce school finance equity 
profiles for every state. 


• 


Under subcontract with the American Institutes for Research, ETS conducted 
a six-state pilot study for NCES's Statistical Analysis Group in Education. 
The purpose of the study vac to determine the availability of state data 
that could be used to validate exiating federal data for use in developing 
congressional mandated equity profiles. 




The states involved in the study included: California, Illinois, Louisiana , 
New Hampshire, South Carolina , and New York. 




Baratz 1978-79 P/J 415-01/02 American Institutes xor Research 

John MacDonald 




GUIDEBOOK ON SPECIAL EDUCATION FINANCE 


j 


This guidebook is designed to assist state policy makers in their con- 
sideration of the appropriateness of current systems used to finance 
special education and the desirability of alternative approaches. The 
guidebook addresses the major issues state policy makers face and the 
information they need as they make an effort to meet federal and state 
mandates to provide all handicapped children with free and appropriate 
public education services. The guidebook is written in a straightforward 
manner that outlines issues and potential solutions. 


! 


Moore 1980-82 P/J 835-01 National Institute of Education 

Janes Fox 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL FISOUkCE REALLOCATION 



ETS 9 Educational Policy Research Institute has completed a study of 
alternative plans for the reallocation of school resources that can be 
used by the District of Columbia School District. The study was conducted 
for the D.C. Citizens for Better Tbllc Education, vhlch had received a 
1975 Ford Foundation grant to assist the D.C. Public School System In 
enveloping a method of resource equalization that would be educationally 
sound, fiscally possible, and politically and administratively feasible. 

Recognition of the need for alternative allocation plank was an outgrowth 
of the landmark Hob son v. Hansen decision, vhlch addressed the question 
of Intradlstrlct disparities In school spending. In Its decision, the 
court lasted an Injunction against racial and economic discrimination In 
the D.C W /ubllc School System and ordered Integration of faculties, a 
nondiscriminatory pupil assignment plan, and elimination of the track 
system and optional pupil attendance zanes. In a subsequent order, the 
court Invited the school system to return with a resource allocation plan 
of Its own making that would eliminate inequality of school-by~$chocl 
spending. 

The alternative resource allocation plans Included in the EPRI report 
were designed to give the D.C. Board of Education options in developing a 
plan in response to the court order. The options were: changing proce- 
dures for implementation of both the court decree and Title I regulations; 
complying with either the court decree or Title I 1) with existing 
procedures or 2) with altered implementation procedures; and creati r a 
new equalization plaa with new procedures. 

Also Included In the report was a suggestion that the board of education 
investigate decentralization and school-site budgeting. 

Baratz 1977 Citizens for Better Public Education, 

Washington, D.C. 



DEVELOPMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF JOB TRAINING ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

The Job Training Assessment Program (JobTAP) is an Integrated system of 
materials and services that can help employment counselors in a variety 
of settings in both the public and private sectors provide information to 
help place unemployed workers in job-training programs. This easily 
managed system Includes a variety of reliable assessment tools as well as 
a full sequence of counseling information and training/employment options 
to help Job seekers Identify and take advantage of promising opportunities. 

Wasdyke 1983-89 P/J 335-83 California Test Bureau/McGraw-Hill 
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IMPLEMENTING THE URBAN HOLDINGS OF LEVlTTOWi V, NYQUIST (NW YORK CITY 
PROJECT) 



The Education Policy Research Institute (EPRI) of ETS Is conducting a 
program of research aimed at helping the Sew York City Board of Education 
and whe United Feder~'<on of Teachers contribute effectively to developing 
new school -finance legislation. 

fhe emphasis is on the unique problems of large urban school districts that 
require special treatment In state school-aid formulas. The aim of EPRI's 
investigation is to find formula adjustments that ar* educationally 
constructive, fiscally sound, politically feasible, constitutionally 
acceptable. Thus, EPRI is identifying the concerns of education interest 
groups and educators as veil as reviewing and developing proposed state-aid 
formulas sensitive to the problems of New York City and other urban school 
districts. The new proposals will be publicized for discussion by legis- 
lators and policymakers and by the general public. 

Berke/Go-rtz 1979-84 P/J 416-02 Ford Foundation 

J. Kelly 

New York Community Trust 
L. Slutsky 

NYC Board of Education 
F. Macchlarola 

IViited Federation of Teachers 
A. Shankcr 



POLITICIANS, JUDGES, AND CITY SCHOOLS: REFORMING SCHOOL FINANCE IS NEW 
YORK 

The Education Policy Research Institute (EPRI) of ETS produced a book 
Intended to help policymakers develop a new system for raising and 
distributing revenues for public elementary and secondary education in New 
York State. The study was designed to 1) infort policy makers of the 
issues, alternatives, and tradeoffs in developing a nev school finance 
system for Nev York State and 2) describe the political, economic, and 
governmental constraints upon changing the existing system. 

Central to the book is an exploration of bow to develop f inanco-refom 
alternatives tha+ tan attract coalitions powerful enough to pas- legislation 
while achieving fiscal equity, recognizing urban educ^t'on prob?cas, and 
achieving equality of educational opportunity. The book will be addressed 
to public officials and their staffs, to leaders of organizations that 
affect school-finance Issues, and to citizens active in educational affairs. 

Berke/Goertz 1979-84 P/J 418-01 Russell .age Fcv- lation 

Bernard Glfford 
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?CLITICS OF SCHOOL FINANCE REFORM 

I EPRI conducted a study of the politics of passing and implementing school 

finance reform lavs In four states— New Jersey, Connecticut, Illinois and 
B Washington — during a time of economic constraints and decreasing public 

■ support for public education. The purpose of the project vas to examine 
m the changing social and economic climate within which school finance 

reform occurs, study the politics of school finance reform Implementation 

■ In New Jersey, and the passage of reform laws In Connecticut and the State 
H of Washington. In New Jersey, research focused on the role of noncatab- 

lishaent Interest groups In implementing New Jersey's education reform. 

■ The study Involved examining the development and Interrelationships of 

■ these groups as well as their access to decision making regarding finance, 
accountability, and questions concerning "thorough and efficient" educa- 

m tlon. Extensive Interviews with participants In the school finance reform 

I movement In the State of Washington showed that a swall, elite group of 

citizens wrote and lobbied for passage of a landmark funding law. In 
Connecticut, the legislature drew on the work of a widely representative 

■ task force to change that state's formula; fiscal constraints, however, 
* threatened the timely Implementation of this legislation. 

■ Gcertt 1977-80 P/J 491*20 Fcrd Foundation 

■ James Kelly 



THE INTERACTIONS OF FEDERAL AND STATl PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL-NEEDS YOUTH 

EPRI Is engaged In a study of how federal and state governments work 
together to Implement the major federal education programs and civ* 1 
rights requirements. The study will describe strengths and wea es In 
Intergovernmental program administration In education and offer Xecotmen- 
datlons for Improvements. The fundamental issue is the balance between 
federal objectives and accountability, on the one hand, and recipients 9 
need for flexibility and discretion, on the other. 

Specifically, the study will look at infractions chat occur among 
federal and related state education programs for special pupil populations 
and will seek to accomplish the following: 

1. Analyze the federal requirements Imposed on state and local education 
agencies by the programs. 

2. Determine how states differ In their interpretation and administra- 
tion of federal programs. 

3. Determine how states modify federal requirements. 

A. Assess how federal requirements affect the operation and administra- 
tion of other federal and parallel state programs. 

5. Identify modifications that would reduce administrative problems at 
the state and local levels and help advance equal opportunity. 

Mary Moore 1981-82 P/J 526-01 Nation? .istitute of Education 

E. Vander Putten 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN - POLICY ISSUES 



Change in Education: Three Policy Papers on Implementing the •Education 
for All Randicapped Children Act" is a paper prepared by the Educational 
Policy Research Institute for the Bureau of the Educationally Handicapped. 
The paper covers three topics: the need for a compressive prog ran to 
identify handicapped children, the need for individual programs for each 
child, and how to finance the program. 

Question* raised in the paper include: Hov are handicapped children to 
be identified, and who is responsible for identifying then? Hov are 
individual programs developed, and what are tt?ir contents? Who evaluates 
the programs? Hov are onies to be disbursed? Answers to these questions 
were to be Included in the regulations under development in the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped * 

Berke 1976 Department of Education 



THE IMPACT OF STATE POLICY ON ENTRANCE INTO THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

The purpose of this research project is to describe and evaluate the 
Impact of state educatiou policies on the entrance of individuals into 
the teaching profession. Particular attention will be given to Issues of 
quality, equity, and coordination. 

The study began by identifying points at which the number and/or quality 
of teacher candidates may be controlled. The types of policies that have 
an impact at each of these points and the states that have adopted such 
policies were identified through a 50-etate survey. A sampling matrix 
was derived from this information, and four states were selected for 
in-depth case-study analysis. Interviews with respondents In state 
c.partments of education, legislatures, education Interest groups, and 
selected higher education institutions provided important details about 
the political environment and rationale behind each policy, about the 
extent of coordination amoug state policies, and about the effects of the 
state initiatives on teacher quality and supply. A final report will be 
prepared for use by state policymakers who need nontechnical information 
on which to base decisions regarding teacher quality and suyply problems. 

Goertz/Ekstrom 1983-84 P/J 808-01 Naticnal Institute of Education 

James Steffensen 
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SCHOOL FINANCE IN THE 1970s 



Under a subcontract with the Educational Finance and Governance Center 
of the Syracuse University Research Corporation (contract with HEW), ETS 
conducted a study of school finance in the 1970 f s from three viewpoints: 
I) problems involved, 2) the federal role, and 3) context for policy. 

Entitled School Finance in the 70s: Th. Background for Policy Develop- 
ment, the report on the study identified the fiscal problems confronting 
American education in most states as twofold: 1) local educational 
revenues are raised through finance systems widely perceived as unfair, 
and 2) revenues are distributed through mechanisms that fail to relate 
educational services to educational needs. Studying of the federal role 
showed that federal aid programs to states are generally designed to 
aid pupils with special requirements or provide special services. The 
federal government has traditionally met certain national educational 
needs through federally financed research and development, or more 
commonly by providing Incentives for state programs. 

The study showed that there has been unprecedented pressure for school 
finance reform from a variety of institutions at all levels of the 
federal system. State legislatures have begun to adopt reform plans; 
Congress is seeking to implement new concepts of equalization. 

Berke P/J 481 U.S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare/Syracuse University 



MONOGRAPH ON LIFELONG LEARNING 

With the use of two sets of research studies, services that link the 
adult learner 9 s interests to the learning resources cf the society were 
examined. The first set of studies consisted of thirty state and national 
surveys or needs assessments of learners and potential learners. The 
second set consisted of investigations into the self-directed learning 
activities of adults. The findings of the two sets of research were 
Integrated. More than AO sets of recommendations for program implementa- 
tion were also examined. 

Three general areas were focused on in the attempt to supply the missing 
link between learner interest and learner resources: 1) facilitating 
access to appropriate learning resources, a process that includes provid- 
ing access for underserved groups and advocacy for the special needs of 
adult learners; 2) providing information to adult learners about available 
learning resources and about themselves; and 3) providing counseling and 
referral services designed to assist learners In planning and matching 
their needs to appropriate learning resources. A report on the study was 
prepared: "The Missing Link: Connecting Adult Learners to Learning 
Resources" (College Board, 1978). 

Cross 1978 Exxon Education Foundation 
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PROGRAM FOR ASSESSING YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 



The Program for Assessing Youth Employment Skills (PAYES) Is designed to 
assist program directors, counselors, and teachers In the guidance and 
counseling of persons with lov verbal skills as they prepare for entry- 
level employment. Increasingly, It Is being used by Job Corps Centers 
and CETA prime sponsors as part of their Intake and assessment programs. 
It Is based on extensive research In meaauret »nt by ETS for school 
dropouts, potential dropouts, and disadvantaged youth. The battery Is 
divided into three parts: 

1. Attltudlnal measures of Job-holding skills, perception of super- 
vision, and self-confidence 

2. C'^nltlve measures of job knowledge, job-seeking skills, and 
practical reasoning 

3* Vocational Interest Inventory 

PAYES Is useful with enrollees in CETA voters, skills centers, vocational 
high school special needs classes, adult basic education centers, and 
youths in correctional institutions. Designed to be administered orally 
to sv>all groups in an Informal, relaxed warier near the beginning of a 
program, it can be scored locally for quick results. PAYES Is distributed 
by Cambridge Book Company. 

Freeberg/Vitella/Wasdyke 1977- P/J 511-01/02 ETS 



PUBLIC/PRIVATE PARTNERSHIPS IN THE D.C. SCHOOLS 

The purpose of thlt research project was to promote understanding of the 
collaborative efforts of businesses and public schools In connection with 
eVcatlon, aimed at Increasing the employablllty of students. Through a 
case study of five collaborative programs In the D.C. schools, the study 
provided Information about what Is Involved to such collaborations, the 
motivations and barriers In such relationships, and the kinds of education 
programs that are produced through these ventures. 

A report was prepared foi* distribution to interested school systems and 
corporations. 

Flcklen 1983-84 P/J 798-03 National Institute of Education 

Bella Rosenberg 
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SERVICE MIX ALTERNATIVES DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 



The Service Mix Alternatives Demonstration Program was funded by the U.S. 
Department of Labor under the Touth Employment Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA). ETS was responsible for evaluating the program effects on par- 
ticipants fro* program entry through an 8-month post-program follow-up. 
The Intent of the Service Mix research design was to determine which of 
three treatnent (training) conditions are most effective In producing 
desirable behavioral change over the course of the program and In enhancing 
trainee employablllty. The conditions are these: 

1. A work-intensive condition (full-time paid employment with minimal 
supportive services) 

2. An all-classroom training situation with full supportive services 

3. A mix of Intensive work experience and classroom training. Con- 
ducted at three sites (In cities) 9 the study involved approximately 
300 trainees at each site. 

Freeberg 1980-82 P/J 883-02 U.S. Department of Labor 

B. Llebman, Jr. 



SURVEY OF CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COMPARATIVE 
ASSESSMENT OF ALTERNATIVE TYPES 

A 10 percent sample of public secondary schools was surveyed to determine 
what types of career Information systems are In use, what the quality of 
Information is, and what the patterns of ujage are (Study 1). Six 
distinctive types of career Information systems were also compared In 12 
"specimen" schools to determine which types were ost effective (Study 2). 

Chapman 1979-81 P/J 637-01 National Institute of Education 

R. Bucknam 
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ATLANTA WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM - READING AND MATHEMATICS ASSESSMENT 

The assessment of reading and mathematlcr skills of a sample of partici- 
pants In the Metropolitan Atlanta Work Incentive Program (W1K) vas 
undertaken to provide local program administrators with Information that 
would: 

1. Describe the range of achievement levels representative of program 
participants as a group. 

2. Aid In the develop ient of training programs appropriate to the 
levels of achievement of WIN participants. 

3. Aid In the selection of appropriate currlcular materials In reading 
and mathematics for the WIN training programs to Improve participants 9 
basic skills to the degree necessary for obtaining and retaining 
employment* 

Major findings of the study were that median scores obtained Here signifi- 
cantly below the national median for persons with a high school education. 
For the total group sampled, the Grade Level Indicator for reading was at 
the beginning eighth grade level; for Mathei *tics Computation, at the 
beginning sixth grade level; and for Mathematics Basic Concepts, at the 
second semester, fifth grade level* 

Hardy 1979-80 P/J 755-04 U.S. Apartment of Labor 

J. Bovles 



JOBS FOR AMERICAN GRADUATES 



™ This project Involves an evaluation of the long-term lnpact of employment 

training programs on disadvantaged youth in the state of Delaware. Under 
M study is Jobs for American Graduates, a training program supported by 

B funds from both the State of Delaware and the Department of Labor. This 

program emphasized basic skills, job knowledge, and job-search behavior. 
M The current study compares the labor market status of program participants 

| with that of nonpartlclpants 36 months after program exit. 

m Rock 1984 P/J 798-02 Center for Labor Market Studies 

■ Northeastern Unit 

* Andrew Sum 

I 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AFFECTING JOB SEARCH BEHAVIOR AND EMPLOYMENT FOR TOUTH 



The vain purpose of this project is to analyze existing data on youth 
employment and career guidance programs In order to Identify the factors 
that are most Important In producing Individuals vho can find and keep a 
job. The data base consists of longitudinal Information on 773 Individuals 
including both program participants and a matched comparison group. The 
first phase will be a data analysis focusing on the policy question ~Hov 
do educationally developed Individual characteristics, such as reading 
ability, job knowledge, job-seeking skills, job-holding skills, vocational 
attitudes, work attitudes, and the sex stereotyping of occupations, impact 
on employment outcomes of youth?" This question will be answered using a 
path analytic approach, first identifying job-search behaviors that have 
a significant relationship to employment outcomes, then identifying the 
educationally developed characteristics that relate to successful job 
search and/or job outcome. Next, policy analysis will relate the critical 
educational program factors to existing and proposed legislation. The 
project will produce two policy-oriented reports, one for state and local 
government and one for educators and program service providers; a technical 
report will also be prepared. The outcome of this project will be 
research-based policy information that can be used in planning or modifying 
employment training legislation and in designing and implementing programs 
to reduce unemployment among youth. 

Preeberg/Ekstrom 1983-8* P/J 860-01 National Institute of Education 

John Wirt 



ANALYSIS OF JOB COMPETENCIES OF WIN REGISTRANTS 

Under a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor, EVS determined the 
job readiness skills of 2,000 participants in the Work Incentive Program, 
using the Basic Skills Test in Math and Reading. On the basis of criteria 
established by employers, WIN participants were categorized into three 
groups: those whose basic skills are Inadequate for work even at lower- 
level jobs without remedial training; those whose basic skills fully 
qualify them for work at lower-level jobs and who need a job; and those 
whose basic skills are adequate for higher-level lobs or for training for 
higher-level Jobs. 



Goodison 1980-82 P/J 484-01 U.S. Department of Labor 
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COHPUTER EQUITY TRAINING 



The Computer Equity Training Project was based on the observation of 
researchers and teachers that while girls and boys of elementary school 
age tend to respond equally well to the computer, starting In the middle 
school years, girls tend to lag behind boys In voluntarily using the 
computer or using It outside the classroom. Research Indicates that at 
this age boys begin to use home computers more than girls and engage In 
greater extracurricular use of the computer In school for programming and 
gases. Studies also show that greater practice with computers leads to 
continued computer study and higher likelihood of computer-related 
careers. As these careers are characterized by high growth potential, 
good career ladders, and excellent pay, it Is essential to reverse girls' 
pattern of computer avoidance at the middle school level before It 
becomes so entrenched that equal opportunity for computer careers Is a 
meaningless phrase. 

The Computer Equity Training Project was designed to help Increase girls 9 
computer use at the middle school level by developing school-based 
strategies to encourage girls to make greater voluntary use of computers. 
Educational Testing Service evaluated this project* 

Lockheed 1983-84 P/J 798-04 Women 1 * Action Alliance, Inc. 



BAY AREA MULTICULTURAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING INSTITUTE 

ETS was chosen by Canada College In Redwood City, California, and the 
USDE to evaluate an in-service education Institute for teachers, school 
administrators, and paraprof esslonals. The Institute operated In the 
districts of San Francisco, Hayvard, Palo Alto, Menlo Park, and Union 
City during 1973-74. The purpose of the Institute was to provide the 
participants with communication, classroom management, and other skills 
to Increase their effectiveness In working In desegregated classrooms. 
ETS provided the Institute with a needs assessment report, ") fore and 
after" assessment Instruments, and final evaluation reports. 

Corder 1973-74 P/J 648-13 U.S. Department of Education 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION FOR ARTS 



Under a grant from the Ford Foundation, In 1981 ETS began an effort to 
Interest talented minority and disabled students In participating In the 
Arts Recognition and Talent Search (ARTS) program. An outreach program 
of student /teacher affirmative action workshops was conducted to enable 
community and school leaders to participate in discussions about hov the 
ARTS program could realise Its goal to create an expanded definition of 
art only through *ull representation of talented rninorlty youth, how their 
youth could benefit by participation, and the reassurance of teachers, 
school administrators and parents that r.he ARTS model Is equitable. 

Results were apparent within a year. Total minority participation 
Increased to *he extent that minority student finalists Increased from 34 
percent in 1^,-82 to 39 percent In 1982-83. A pilot project was carried 
out with the Model Secondary School for the Deaf at Gallaudet College In 
Washington, D.C., and in the /Tirona/New Mexico *rea for Native American 
youth. In addition, an ARTS Affirmative Action Superintendents Cabinet 
was created including Superintendents of Schools in Newark, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C. Each was responsible for presenting 
the program to all teachers and students in his/her school district. 



Fltchue 1981-83 P/J 372-02 Ford Foundation 



WOMEN'S EDUCATION IN NEPAL 



The International Center for Research on Women conducted research In 
Nepal to find out why t ie female enrollment in the elementary and secondary 
schools Is 20 percent or less and to deve jp an Integrated plan that will 
make school more attractive for girls starting at *ge six. 

A report of the study will Include an Integrated plan for Increasing 
female enrollment in schools throughout the country. Among probable 
recommendations will be: government subsidies for the cost of school 
attendance, a more agriculturally based curriculum, an ad juste J school day 
t>>at might Involve only morning classes, and special programs that would 
be designed to attract young female students and their families. 

Lockheed 1983 P/J 798-06 International Cent r for Research on Women 
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SEX EQUITY IN CLASSROOM INTERACTIONS 



The purpose of this project was to Identify three sex-equity goals: sex 
desegregation In classroom work groups, equal status Interaction In mixed-sex 
groups, and reduction of sex-differences In problem-solving performance. To 
Improve understanding of the nature of sex-equitable classroom Interaction 
and to Identify effective vays of altering classroom processes to achieve 
greater equity, this project Included tvo separate studies. 

Study 1 Involved collecting classroom observation data and other student and 
teacher measures In 24 classes of fourth and fifth grade students In Connec- 
ticut and California. Embedded In this study were three distinct substudles: 
1) a tvo-year replication design to test the effectiveness of previously 
developed Intervention strategies In reducing sex segregation and male domi- 
nance, 2) a tvo-year process-product study linking classroom processes to 
student outcome variables, and 3) a tvo-year ethnographic study designed to 
tap teacher and student beliefs regarding components of sex equity. 

Study 2 Involved analyzing an extant classroom process-student outcome data 
base on 54 fifth grade classrooms. It Identified sex Inequities In teacher- 
student Interaction and related these differences to academic performance. 

Observations of the classrooms vere conducted during the first year of the 
project by trained observers using the APPLE observation system , as veil as 
Instruments designed as part of the study. A random half of the observed 
classroom teachers participated In workshops based on C*A*R*E: Curriculum 
and Research for Equity, the teacher lnservlce training manual developed by 
ETS to teach management strategies to promote leadership behavior by female 
students. All teachers vere also Interviewed, and pre- and pos its vere 
administered to students. 

Lockheed 1980-82 P/J 880-01/02/03 National Institute of Education 



WOMEN* S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY - TEACHER TRAINING MODULES 

The purpose of this study was to translate laboratory research findings 
about the conditions needed for equal status behavior into »\aterlals that 
would be useful to the teacher in the classroom. Working vith 14 teachers 
from the East Windsor (NJ) regional school system, project staff developed 
self-assessment and curriculum materials approbate for fourth and fifth 
grade. Approximately 100 curriculum units for reducing sex stereotyping, 
increasing cross-sex interaction, and promoting female leadership were 
written. In the first year of the project, evidence that Increased cross- 
sex interaction reduces cross-sex stereotypes was obtained. In the second 
yea. of the project, the materials were formally evaluated. 

Lockheed 1976-78 U.S. Department of Education 
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TEST-TAKING AND LEARNING-SKILLS PROGRAM 



ETS directed a program to assist faculty members in 12 participating 
institutions with the improvement of the learning skills of minority 
students. This Test-Taking and Learning Skills Program vas carried out 
under the Basic Insti utional Development Program of Title III, Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and vas conducted during the academic year 1976-77. 

The ETS component of the program focused on the improvement of instruc- 
tional strategies and techniques that are related to developing students' 
analytic and interpretive skills. The staff of the institutions' basic 
studies programs were involv i in this vc*"k. 

rhe second component dealt with the students' need for test orientation. 
The services of counselors and staff members concerned with the students 1 
career development were used in this aspect of the program. 

Participating institutions included: Barber-Scotia College, Concord, NC; 
Cheyney State College, & ey, PA; Claflin College, Orangeburg, SC; 
Fayetteville State Univer , Fayetteville, NC; Lane College, Jackson, 
TN; Livingstone College, Salisbury, NC (the Title III coordinating college); 
University of Maryland, Eastern Shore, Princess Anne, MD; Morris College, 
Sumter, SC; Oakvood College, Huntsville, AL; St. Paul's College, Lavrence- 
ville, VA; Virginia State College, and Voorhees College, Denmark, SC. 

Spencer 1976-1978 P/J 733-02 Various Colleges 
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TITLE I EVALUATION TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



Ooder Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, local 
education agencies were avarded funds for programs to help reduce 
the disparities between disadvantaged children and their sore fortunate 
peers. To evaluate these programs and provide reliable and comparable 
data to Congress, USDE adopted several evaluation models for states 
to use in preparing reports to USDE. Technical assistance centers were 
•et up in each Department of Education region to assist state and 
local district Title I staff members in implementing the evaluation 
odels. 

Technical services provided under agreements with each state included: 

1. Workshops on the Title I reporting system, model selection computer 
systems , tests and measurements, and the Title I evaluation models. 

2. On-site or telephone consultation on any aspect of Title I outcome 
evaluations. 

3* Assistance in the installation of OSDE-deve loped computer programs 
for analyzing Title I data. 

4. Training or consultation in establishing evaluation quality control. 

5. Sharing information and helping develop awareness of procedures and 
new materials. 

Assistance was provided by ETS to the following states: Region II: New 
Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands Region IV: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Region V: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan. Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 

Eensoa/Echternacht/Storlie/Hardy 1976-82 P/J 504-506 U. S. Department 

of Education 
R. Stonehill 
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APPENDIX H: RElated Projects conducted by ERIC Clearinghouse on 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
III. S'jpporting Documents 

A. P Plication Experience of ERIC/CRESS 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
was one of the initial ERIC clearinghouses established in 1956 by 
the Office of Education. Rural education and rmall schools hav* 
been major thrusts since its inception. Tbe ERIC system incorpo- 
rated an emphasis on literature syntheses within the first three 
years, but CRESS began producing bibi lioqraph ies and small 
literature reviews within months of its establ ishment. Sinca 
that time CRESS has produced more than 100 "iajor print and non- 
print products. 

CRESS contracts vith authors around the country for its 
publications. Experience shows that it takes the full fiscal 
year to develop and print publications ander this system. The 
contiol necessary for the quick turnaround time required in this 
subcontract means that product development «nust be done at CRESS. 

Examples tf CRESS 1 recent publications include: 

•Technological Tools for Rural Education* 
by Man M. Hofmeister 

•Before School Starts: A Handbook for New Elementary 
Rural/Small School Teachers" 

by Leo M. Schell and Paul Burden 

•Furthering Nonformal Adult Education in Rural Africa: 
The Free University and Three Traditional Providers" 
by Jim Killacky 

•How ERIC Can Help Librarians in Rural Areas Meet the 
the Information Needs of Teachers, Administrators, 
and Students" 

by Laura H. Connelly 

•The Preparation and Certification of Teachers for 
Rural and Smll Schools" 

by Clark E. Gardener and Everet': D. Edington 

•The Principals^*? in Rural America* 
by Alfred p. Wilson 

Meeting Educational Needs in Rural Communities 
Confronting Rapid Growth" 
by J. 1. Morris 

•Community Resources for Rural Social Studies Teachers* 
by A. Earl McCain 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on ojban Education 
Box 40 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, B.Y. 10027 
(212) 678-3433/3437 



LIST OP PUBLICATIONS: 1977-1983 



Description* of Publics loos 

ERIC/CUE identifies and gat* xz information which is analyzed 
in serial publications. 

The Urban Diversity Series consists of state-of-art papers, 
reviews, and annotated bibliographies . Each paper summarizes the 
existing literature concerning the educational, socioeconomic or 
social/psychological issues Involved in the development of 
diverse urban populations. 

The Compact Guides ens 1st of ERIC Digests, brief biblio- 
graphies, and directories vkich capsulize information on pertinent 
issues. 

The Urban Schools Bibliography is a set of comprehensive 
references of the liters tore on urban schools available through 
the ERIC system. The Guidebook to Hispanic Organizations and 
Information is a directory. 

The Topical Bibliographies of ERIC References , coupiled from 
computer searches of the ERIC database, are references of the 
literature on various topics available through the ERIC system. 
Like the citations in the Orban Schools Bibliography , these 
citations include an abstract of the document. 

The IRCD Bulletin carries an analytical or review article 
devoted to a single subject In the field of urban education. 
The aim of the Bulletin Is to synthesize and formulate concepts 
and practices which will Improve the development and * ^catioaal 
achievement of urban children and youth. 

Equal Opportunity Review (EOR) consists of short papers on 
critical educational issues which are topical and informative. 
Several issues of E OR are exclusively bibliographies on urban aad 
minority education. 
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Two Special Raprinta ara alto Us tad; thaaa ara articlas which 
hava appoartd in journals but ara avallabla froa tha Claaringhouaa. 



Availability of Publlcatlona 

Itaas on this list say ba obtainad froa tha Claaringhouaa 
unlaaa thay ara follovad by an aatarlsk or indicata anothar 
aourca of availability. Itaaa followed by an aatariak ara 
out-of-print; in tost inatancaa, thay may ba obtainad from 
tha ERIC Oocumant Ra production Sarvics (£DRS) . 



To Ordar Publications froa tha Claaringhouaa 

Itaas in tha Urban Dlvarslty Sarias , IRCD Bulla tin , Urban 
Schools Bibliography , and Topical Blhllographlas of ERIC Rafarancas 
ara availabla for a nominal coat. Coapact Culdas (axcapt for 
Bibliography 17) and Equal Opportunity Bavlav ara availabla, in 
lis! tad quantitias, fraa of chargs vfcila supplias last. Diract 
ordar s to tha ERIC Claaringhouaa on Urban Education, Box 40, 
Taachars Collaga, Columbia Univaraity. Hav York, H.Y 10027. 
lUka all chacks payabla to Taachars Collaga. All ordara must ba 
prapaid. Pricas for p lications availabla from tha Claaringhouaa 
appaar at tha and of aach citation* 



To Ordar Out-of-Prlnt Publications 

Ordara Jddrasaad to tha ERIC Oocnaant Raproduction Sarvica 
(aatariakad itaas) aust incl^da tha six digit ED numbar> apacifi- 
cation of aithar aicroficha or pap*r copy raproduction, tha unit 
prica (saa prica achadula), and a check or aonay ordar, including 
shipping chargaa, aada payabla to tha ERIC Oocumant RaproductJon 
Oarvica, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, "A 22210. 
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(Publications Available on> 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service) 



Microfiche 



Price 
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(op to 480 piges) 


$ .97 


6 


(481-576 pages) 


1.17 


7 


(577-572 pages) 


1.37 


8 


(673-768 pages) 


1.57 


9 


(769-864 pages) 


1.77 


10 


(865-960 pages) 


1.97 



Paper Copy 

1-25 pages 
26-50 pages 
51-75 pages 
76-100 pages 



Price 

S2.15 
3.90 
5.65 
7.40 



ERIC 



Shipping Charges Price 
Microfiche (First Class) 

1-3 fiche S .20 

4-8 fiche .37 

Microfiche (United Parcel Service) 

33-75 fiche «P to $1.55 

76-150 fiche up to 1.93 

Paper Copy (Uniud Parcel Service) 

1-75 pages UP to $1.55 

76-150 pages «P to $1.93 
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URBAN DIVERSITY SERIES 



No. 49 Minority Aged: A Bibliography , Alexis Molina. July 
1977. 368 citations. 44 pp. ED 142 659.* 

No. 50 Communicating With. Not To : the Orban Poor . Brenda 
Dervln. Fall 1977. ED 150 240.* 

No. 51 Orban Minority Students. Language, and Reading . 

Clifford A. Hill. Fall 1977. 73 pp. ED 150 242.* 

No. 52 orbaniclty tnd Orban Education (Conference Proceedings) 
Robert km Dentler, Bernard R. Gifford, Edmund «. 
Gordon, Wilson Riles, Seymour B. Sanson, David Seeley 
and Paul V. Ylvisaker. Pall 1977. 101 pp. 
ED 159 268.* 

No. 53 Alternative Schools: A Review . David Thornton Moore. 
June 1978* 31 pp. ED 159 279.* 

No. 54 Schooling in Big Cities: A Comparative. International 
Perspective , Max A. Eckstein. July 1978. ($2.00) 

No. 55 The Annotated Bibliography on Cross-cultural Problems 
in Education. Volume It Fugitive Llter»*gm « 
Cornel*** Lee Grove. July 1978. 117 citations. 
41 pp. ED 164 707.* 

No. 56 Cultural Factors in Learning and Instruction* Sara W. 

Lundsteen, Editor. Augv.st 1978. 89 pp. ED 162 012.* 

No. 57 Task Engagement and the Consistency of Pedagogical 
Controls: An Ecological Study of Differently 
Structured Classroom Settings . Joseph C. Qranni'i. 
October 1978. 62 pp. ED 169 167.* (Published in 
Curriculum Inquiry 8(1), 1978. Available from EDRS 
in microfiche only.) 

No. 58 A Question of Perspective: Toward a More Cnmtplax 

Vlev of Classrooms . Sara Lawrence L^jhtfoot. Fall 
1978. (S2.00) 

No. 59 Educating Diverse Populations: Selected Papers . 

Edward De Avlla, Edg«r Epps, Patricia Albjerf Graham, 
Edi and V. Gordon and Stephanie Shipman. Winter 1979,, 

($:.oo) 
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No. 60 Schooling in Haiti . Michel Laguerre. rebruary 1979. 
(52.00) 

No. 61 Perapectlves on Sax and Gender: Proceedings o f a Mslti- 
dUclpllnarr Conference . June Kallos, Editor. Pebreary 
1979. ($2.00) 

No. 62 Tha Annotated Bibliography on Croas-Cultuial Problem 

in Education, loin— II; Published Lite rature (Books). 
Cornalius Lee Grova. May 1979. 174 citations. (S2.00) 

No, 63 Claesrooe Colters and tha Problos of Control . Joseph 
C. Grannia. May 1979. ($2.00) 

No. 64 Pursuing Equal Educational Opportunity; School PollUca 
and tha Wtv Activists . Edith K. Hoshar, Anna 1. 
Hastings , and Jennings L. Wagoner, Jr. Sunner 1979. 
($2.00) 



No. 65 Hispanic Migrations froa tha Carlbbaan and Latin America 
(Conference Proceedings) . Josa Hernandez and Rafial 
Valdlvieso. Asqust 1979. ($2.00) 

No. 66 Physical Education and Athlatlc a; Strategies for 

Heating Title H Ragulrasants (Confaranca Pro ceedings). 
Marjori« BlauXarb and Dorothy Harris. August 1979. 
($2.00) 

No. 67 Research and Evaluation in Or ban Educational Policy. 
Michael H. Esse. June 1980. ($2.00) 

No. 68 Bilingual Education in the United States ; A Vlav free 
1980 . Char las Harrington. August 1980. ($2.00) 

No. 69 Urban Environments and Orban Children . Jaaes Garbsrlno 
and Margaret C. Hantr. August 1980. ($2.00) 

No. 70 * Review of Instructlonallv Effective School ing Literature. 

Carolyn Benbow, Compiler. August !980. 56 citations. 
($2.00) 

No. 73 Title IX Coapllance and Sex Equity; Definitions. 

Distinctions. Costs and Benefits . Rita Bornstein. 
March 1981. ($2.00) 

No. 74 Special Education and the Hispanic Child . Herainio 
Martina*, Editor. August 1981. ($5.00) 
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Ho. 75 Tht Onlted SUttt ( Wev lefugees: A Review of tht 

Rwtrch on thy Reset Elaiwsnt of Indochlnese, Cuban i, 
and Haitians , Carol Ascher. November 1981. (S5.00) 

Ho. 76 Tha Education of Asian and Pacific Americans . Don 

Nakanishl and Marsha-Hlrano nakanishl, Editors. 1983. 
(Not avallabla fro* tha Clearinghouse; publlshad by Oryx 
Press, 1983, Phoenix, JU 85004.) (S27.50) 



Ho. 77 Daillng v lt h Dacllnt: Tba Politics of Public School 
Closing r ~ Joenathan Lean. Scptenber 1981. ($5.00) 

No. 78 Computer Systems for Urban School Administrators: A 

Oulda for Daclslon Waking . Richard Vlgllanta. Saptanbar 
1981. ($5.00) 

Ho. 79 Intaraatlonal Compensatory Education Programs . Ervin 

ttaxnan. Juna 1982. (Jtiot avallabla fron tha Clear ing- 
house; publlshad In Intaraatlonal Encyclopadia of 
Education; Raaaarch and Studies , Parganon Prass, n83, 
Oxford. England *) 

Ho. 80 Developing Educational Programs for tha High-Risk 

Secondary School and Collaga Studant . Hark Blum and 
Stephen Spangehl. July 1982. ($5.00) 

Ho. 81 the Preparation of Teachers for the Urban Schools; 
(Part 1) State of tha Art of Pm-Servlce and In-Service Education . 
David Kapel and Marilyn Impel. July 1982. ($5.00) 

Ho. 81 the Preparation of Teachers for the Urban Schools: 
(Part II) Prograna Offered by Institutions of Higher Education and 
Orban School Distric ts. David Kapel and Marilyn Kapel. 
July 1*82. ($5.00) 

Ho. 82 Student Alienation. Student Behavior, and the Urban 
Schools. Carol Ascher. August 1982. ($5.00) 

HOe 83 More Effective Schooling; Fron Research to Practice . 

Anthony Codianni end Gretchen Wilbur. Pall 1983. ($5.00) 

Nc. 84 Bocae, School, and Co—nlty in Adolescent Education . 
Francis lanni. Fall 1983. ($5.00) 

Ho. 85 Women and Minor itien in School Administration: 

Strategies for Making a D i fference . Fall 1983. ($6.00) 

Ho. 86 faculty Pasegregatlon: The Lav and Its Implementation . 

Michtel Rebell and Arthnr Block. Pall 1983. ($6.00) 
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Reforming Schools In the 1980s; A Critical Reviev 
of the National Reports . A. Harry Passow. April 
1984. (S10.00) 



No. 88 A Review of Major Current Reports on Secondary Edu- 
cation. A. Harry Passow. April 1984. ($8.50) 



COMPACT GtT.DES 



ERIC Digests (Free) 

Mo. 1 School Crlne and Disruption . March 1S80. 

No. 2 Complying vlth Tltlt IX Regulations . March 1981. 

Mo. 3 Bu rnout In Schools and Other Human Service Institutions , 

March 1981. ED 209 407.* 

Mo. 4 Instructional^ Effactlve Schools. Mnrch 1981. 

Mo. 5 How to Hakt School Desegregation Work . March 1981. 

No. 6 Reforming the Large Urban High School . June 1981. 

ED 209 407.* 

Mo. 7 Alternative Schools - Some Answers and Quest ions. 

October 1981. 

Mo. 8 writing Instruction for Olalectally Different Youths . 

January 1 982 . 

Ho. 9 Counseling In a Multicultural Educational Setting . 

February 1982. 

No. 10 Dssegregatlon as an Equal Opportunity Strategy for 
Hlspanlcs . March 1982, 

Mo. 11 Issues In ESEA Title VII Bilingual Education . April 
1982. 
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No. 12 The Hlgh-Rlsk Secondary Student and Experiential, 
Competency-Based Education . July 1982. 

No. 13 Developing Non-Biased C r iteria for Mainstream lng Minority 
Students . July 1982. 

No. 14 Secondary School Ethos and the Academic Success of 
Urban Minority Students . December 1982. 

No. 15 Hit panics and Employment . January 1983. 

-No. 16 School Learning and Corporation-School Alii aces . 
April 1983. 

No. 17 helping Minority Students vlth Won traditional Skills 
Enter and Complete College . June 1983. 

io. 18 Improving the Mathematical Skills of Lor AcKlevers . 
Septe^bsr 1983. 

Ho. 19 Microcomputers: Equity and Qua lity in Educatic ^for 
Urban Disadvantaged Students . January 1984, 

No. 20 Helping Hispanic Students to Complete High School 
and Enter College . March 1984. 

No. 21 The Social and Psychological Adjustment of Southeast 
Asian Refugees , April 1984. 



No. 22 The 1983 Educational Reform Reports . »y 1984. 

No. 23 A Closar Lock at Qiildr^n in sinyl— Parent ramiHA*- 
June 1964. 

No . 24 Urban Magnet Schools and Educat o nal Excellence . 
July 1964. 



Resource Directory 



No. 1 Rtfugee Resettlement and Integration: An Org anize clonal 



Guide. Jun. 1991.* 
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Ho. 1 Strata glas far Contunlty Organization: Asian ftmarlcams . 

March 1980. 7 citations.* 

No. 3 Coatnunitits and School Closings . May 1980. 12 citations.* 

No. 5 Minority Croaps and tha Arts . April 1981. 38 citations. 

(Fra«) 

No. 6 Starao typing Ut Children's Books and School Currtculgana; 

Strataglas far Changs . January 1982. S3 citation*-* 

No. 7 Rafugaas in tha Pal tad Statas; A Bibliography mi ERIC 

Docuaants. April 1982. 303 citations. ($2.00} 



UR&Aft SCHOOLS BIBLIOGRAPHY 



ho. 1 Equal Opportunity in Education . Mi chat 1 Wabb mad Brian 

Maruffi. Co*pil*v s. Spring 1982. 571 citations. 
($5.00) 

No. 2 School Policy. adalnlatratlon. and Curri culpa . Hidhael 

Webb and Brian Maruffi, compilers. Spring t982. t\*> 
citations. ($5.00) 

No. 3 Testing, Evaluation, and Academic Achievement . Midr^el 

Wabb and Brian Maruffi, Coapilars. Spring 1382. 
($5.00) 



No. 4 Career D.y.loptwmt. Altamatlva School* and Coamnltr 

Involvanant in Education. Mlchaal Webb and Brian 
Maruffi, Colliers. Spring 1982. 314 citat. oos. 
($4.00) 

No. 5 Vrban Schools Bibliography 1982. Michael Webb and 

Georganne Ckapia, Compilers. Fall 1983. 140 citations. 
($5.00) 



REFERENCE TOOLS 



Guidebook ta Bimpanlc Organizations and Information- 
Ellen Meier and Maryellen Lo Bosco, Conpilers. Pall 
1983. ($5.90). 
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TOPICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES Of PIC REFERENCES 



fto. 1 
Ho. 2 
Ho. 3 
*o. 4 

Ho. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 
No. 8 

No. 9 



ERIC References on Variables Affecting Black Achievement 
In glementary and Secondary Education , 1982. * 
citations. ($3.00) 

ERIC References on Compensatory Education: Assessment 
and Program Evaluation and Implementation In Eltmtntary/ 
Sacondary Education . 1982. 182 citations. ($5,00) 

ERIC Rafarancas on Programs and Practlcts Ralattd to 
High Achieving Blmcfcm and Hlspanlca . 1982. 96 
citations. ($4.00) 

ERIC Rafarancas on Bilingual/Multicultural Education 
Programs for Asian A»erlcmn Students In Eltmentary/ 
Sacondary Schools . 1982. 157 citations. ($5.00) 

ERIC Rafarancas on Special Education for Hlsp anlcs In 
Elamantary and Sacondary Schools: Assessment, Placement. 
and Program Implementation and Evaluation . 1982. 61 
citations. ($3.00) 

ERIC Rafarancas on Special Education for Bla ck Students 
in Elamantary and Sacondary Schools: Assessment. 
Placement, and Program Implementation and Evaluation , 
1982. Ill citations. ($4.00) 

ERIC References on School Desegregation: Research and 
Evaluation of Programs ta Elementary and Sacondary 
Schools . 1982. 160 citations. ($5.00) 

ERIC References on Equal Educational Opportunity: 
Minority Students ia Institutions of Higher Education . 
1982. 51 citations. ($2.00) 

FR K References on Compensatory Education: Assessment, 
Implementation, and Evaluation of College and University 
Programs . 1982. 79 citations. ($3.00) 

ERIC References on the Minority Elderly . 1982. 43 
citations. ($2.00) 
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IRCD BULLET I M 



Vol. XII guman Diversity, Program Evalnatiom gnd Pupil Assessment . 
No. 1 Edmund W. Gordon. A Critical fa.vCc.o of Black Conscious * 

ntss, Idtntlty, and Achievement* Joseph C. Grannis. 

Winter 1977. (S.50) 

Vol. CI Bilingual Education - A Perspective , Joshua Fishman. 
No. 2 Spring 19 7. ($.50) 

Vol. ni Racial Stratification and Education: The Cast of 
No. 3 Stockton. California . John U. Ogbou Summer 1977. 

($.50) 



Vol. HI A Review of tht Language Deficit Position; Soma Socio- 
No. 4 linguistic and Faycholingulstic Ptrsptctlvti . Clifford 

A. Hill. Pall 1977. ($.50) 

Vol. HI! From Congrasslonal Inttnt to Local Program Delivery: 
No. 1 Present Reality in tht Administration of Tltlt I. ESEA . 

Donald W. Burnes and Richard L. floss. Winter 1978. 

($.50) 

Vol. HIZ School Desegregation: Outcomes far Children, Findings 
No. 2 in Starch of a Theory . Nf,ncy S*. John. Sprang 1978. 

($.50) 

Vol. Hn Toward a Conceptualization of ttrtmry Education . Edmund 
No. 3 W. Gordon. Achievement in the Philadelphia Public 

School System . Peter R. Noock and David Rhodts. Summer 

1978. ($.50) 



Vol. HU A Child's Place: Toward a norm Complex View. Sara 
No. 4 Lawrence Lightfoot. Fall 1971. 15.50) 

Vol. n? School Crime and the Social Order of the School . 
No. 1 Fr-ncis A.J. Ianni and Elisabeth Reuas-Ianni. Winter 

1*79. ED 177 25> * 

Vol. XTT Competency Testing and Equal Btocmtlonal Opportunity . 
No. 2 Walt Baney and Xabiru Kinyanjal. Spring 1979. ($.50) 

Vol. HV The Lived World , riaxine Graeme. Physiological Differ- 
No. 3 ences Between the Sexes; Exploring Old Hy»hs . Dorothy 

Harris. Summer 1979. (Hot aVfciLtble from EDRS.) 
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Vol. XIV fate** participation In Urban School* : Raglectlons 
No. 4 on -Hip. Movant and lapllcaUon a for Practice. 

Carol ftalchaan Schraft and Sharon Lynn iSa.j«.o . Fall 

1979. (S.50) 



Vol. XV 
Nos. 162 
(Double 
Zssua) 

Vol. XV 
Nos. 364 
(Double 
Zssua) 



Thefrv-vwof *«i"> American Succan and Its Ideational 

.hU.Wtlons . Ki-Taek Chun. Winter/5pci^ 1980. 
(1.M) 

Title TX Compliance and Sax Equity , fcita *ornstein. 
k Vwc* and Evaluation In Orban Educa lSonza Policy. 
Michel H. Keen. Summer/Fall 1980. CST.OXD) 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITY REVIEW (Prat] 



July 
1977 



Fall 
1977 

Fab. 
1978 

Spring 
1978 

Summer 
1978 



EMC References on Urban and Minority Ciuco-tlon. 
Co*pUad by Robart L. Vivolo and Barbae Sebal. 233 
citations. 

' factors in Desegregation and In tegrate. Susan R. 



Cvure^t Thinking on Desegregation . Cxnstaacia Warren. 
ED 15D 241 .* 

TVe&xwnet School Boom; Implication fatr Dasagregatlon. 
C&tft&ncia warren. 

Bilingual Education. Sociil Stratlf lestiam and Cultural 
a naUw . Charles Harringten. ED ir| 274. • 



July 
1978 

August 
1978 

Feb. 
1979 

May 

1979 



EMC laf ereneoa on Urban and Minority Education . 
D»«\pH«d by Robert L. Vivolo. 164 citation*. 

HrW, Resonrcas as Educators . David Thornton Moore . 
CO 142 014.* 

The Implications of Regents of Call taenia t. Bakke 

to Oaivarslty Admissions and Hiring. Kant Greenawalt. 

ERIC References on Urban and Minorit y Education . 
Compiled by Pauline M. Rothstein. 171 citations. 
ED 173 506.* 
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1980 



August 
1981 



r»TC ».f r«ace < ™ Qrban and " inor1 ^ /^j^ 
Co«ptl«d by WlaS M. Rotniwi*. ^9 citati 
ID 190 736.* 




mFCUL REPRINTS 



Honi^ of W» 'All that gBS^ . 

f»»hn«h«d r„ Ttadi«ri Co ll«o« Mcord 77,3.) 
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Appendix J: Related Projects Conducted by ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Handicapped and Gifted Children 



The Council for Exceptional Children operates thp ERIC Clearinghouse 

on Handicapped and Gifted Children. CEC over the years has been a tremendous 

force in providing opportunity for the profession and exceptional children. 

Professionals interested in Special Education usually recieve products and 
services sponsored by CEC and some Products and services which come from ERIC 
funding. 

Examples of CEC/ERIC recent publications include: 

Alternative programs for Disruptive Youth. 
ED 216 495 IE C) 

Computer Connection For Gifted Children and Youth. 
ED 209 889 CE C) 

Discovering Special Education Resources: 
A Workshop on Eric and ECER 

Fact Sheets From the Eric Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, 
198" ED 214 319 (EC) 

i-hool Based Staff Support Teams: A Blueprint for action. 
ED 216 498 (EC) 

Personnel Development in Special Education: Quanitity versus Quality 
Eric Digest, 1984. 
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Appendix Kt Related Projects Conducted by ERIC CLEARIN6H0USE ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education provides service to 
professional interested in Teacher Education . Information is provided on 
Elementary , Secondary and higher education. Other areas include information 
on preservice. inservice, preparation training and retirement. T .n addition the 
Eric Clearinghouse provides service foe personnel development, physical 
education, Educational Theory, Curricular and Philosophy. 

Examples of recent publications include: 

Deficits, Decline and dismissials: 
Faculty Tenure and Fiscal Exigency 
ED ?13 662 <SP) Current issues 

Field Practicum for Teachers of Sifted Children: The South Carolina 
Experience. 

ED 213 661 CSP) Current Issues 

Physical Education Teacher Teacher Education: 

Curriculum, pedagogy, certf l cat ion. . .History issues trends. Information 
Analysis products. 
ED 219 537 (SP) 

Prospects for Black Teacher: Preparation, certification, Employment. 
Informatin Analysis products. 
ED 213 659 ' SP) 

A quali tive study of excellence in teaching and The Search for Excellence in 
teaching: 

An Annotated Bibliography, Information Analysis products. 
ED 213 660 CSf ) 

Teacher Education and Global perspectives current issues. ED 216 993 <SP; 
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APPENDIX L: Think Tank — Recurring Themes 



The following needs were identified by participants in the 
Think Tank which was held February 17-18, 1985 at the Maxwell House 
Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee. In addition to project staff and 
consultants, Think Tank participants from different institutions 
of higher education from each of the states within the Appalachian 
Region. Recurring themes with their respective identified needs are 
listed below. 



1. Teicher Prtp*«t1on - 1nsenr1ce, prtservice 

curriculum- 

- Programs to assist in application of research and exemplary 
programs in classroom (2,4) 

- Teach teacher counseling skills to deal with today's students - 2 
Practical inservice - 2 

Teach comnunication skills to teachers - 2,3 

- Student discipline - 2,3 (techniques) 
Classroom management - 2,3 



2. Cotvunity Support I Involvement 

Program to educate the public concerning educational needs (2) 
Need for parental and community involvement - 2,3 
Counseling for parents (2) 

Technical assistance fur women entering job market - 2 

Emphasis on parent education - 2 

High tech cooperation (schools and industry) - 5 



3. Equal educational opportunities, resources, quality of program - 
minority issues 

Programs dealing with techniques of working with different kinds 
of groups - 2,3 

Generate more data relative to minority groups, (across all com- 
ponents) 



Evaluation Issues - application of testing, use of testing impact on 
minorities 

After school program to help students pass proficiency tests - 2,4 
Evaluation process for all teachers - 3 
Competency testing - 2,3,4 
Higher performance standards - 3 

Develop comprehensive national licensing exam for new teechers - 3 
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Public School Curricula issues 
Effective Schools Research 
Vocational Education -vs- Traditional 
Early Childhood Education 



Programs to help districts implement master plan - 3 
Programs to assess 

Self auditing and review board for community (not with local system) 
to audit curriculum orograms 

After-school programs to help students pass proficiency tests - 2,4 
More resources for special education - learning disabilities, 
vision training - 2 
Class size - 2 

Improve classroom materials - 2 

System to give better start in early years - 2 



jMore organized method of training secondary level students 3,2 
Magnet schools - gifted education • 2 
Standards of learning objectives - 2,3 
Electronic classrooms - 2 
Study successful education models - 2,4 
Exemplary programs • 2,4 
Program to blend effective *>ith cognitive 
School reorganization 
Time on task - 2 



Funding 

Foundation for soliciting funding to help solve the problems of 

women entering job market - 3 

Improve facilities for individualized instruction 

Force local districts to comply with minimum standards to receive 

fundi nq - 3 

Equalize local school financing to reduce funding - 3 



Basic skills/achievement issues 
Skills, how to learn, 
Education/enployrfent relationship 

Remedial programs for low achievers (2) 

Technical assistance in basic skill areas (2) (4) 

Counseling for parents and students, elementary and secondary - 2 

Tutorial programs to improve student achievement - 2 

Class size - 2 

Gifted education - 2,3 

Research on split classroom - 2 



Leadership issues - principals 

Central office staff - staff development 

Inservice development for administrators and school board - 2,3 
Student discipline (policies) 2,3 
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Drop out - adult literacy issues 



10. Teaching as a profession - condition of employment for teachers 

Accountability measures - tying more money to better performance - 3 

Teacher career ladder - 3 

Minimum standard of excellence - 2,4 

Help public relations for teaching profession - 2,3 

Provide a place for teachers, future and experienced 

meet, handle burnout - 3,2 

Study non-monetary rewards for teachers - 3 



i lt Cultural Diversity 

Improved teacher education programs - 

multicultural training program - inservice, preservice, admin- 
istrators - 2,5,3 

Program for disadvantaged and socio-economic racial groups - 
tutorial, basic skills - 2 



12. Politics of education - involved in all issues 

government control, centralization - erosion of local control 

" Special Education network to aline connections between politics 

and programs for Specia « Education. 
- Have on-going oversight by state legislators - to assess progress 

of implementing educational reform - 3 



These do not fit into any specific category 

1. Programs dealing with long range issues - 3 

2. Programs to help districts implement master plan - 3 

3. NAACP educational program for youths to help alleviate problems - 
educational concerns - 2 

4. Revitalize curriculum programs (k-higher Ed) - 2 

5. Network between school system and universitias in the region - 5 

6. Annual conference - exchange reports - 5 

7. Network with other research centers and coordinate basic research - 5 

8. Establish network to help bargaining committee prepare negotiating 
package - 3,4,5 
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